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Muslin Fichu with Trimming of Pink Satin Ribbon. 


‘Tus fichu is very pretty with an evening toilette. The orig- 
inal is of fine muslin, Mechlin insertion an inch wide, Mechlin 
edging an inch and a quarter wide, embroidered strips, and pink 
satin ribbon an inch and a half and an inch in width. For mak- 
ing the fichu cut from Fig. 48, Supplement, two pieces, allowing 
an inch for the hems on the front; and from Fig. 49 one piece. 
Backstitch together the pieces on the shoulders, hem the fronts, 
sew the buttons on the left and work the button-holes on the right 
front, and hem the outer edge of the fichu. Sew the insertion on 
the back as shown on Fig. 49, and extend it to the front edge of 
the fronts, laying it in a pleat to form the corners. Having care- 
fully sewed down the insertion, cut away the muslin from under 
it, after which edge with the Mechlin lace, and cover the seam 
made by sewing the insertion on the muslin with a narrow em- 
broidered strip. ‘The neck is finished with narrow pleated Mech- 
lin edging. Finish the outside edges of the fichu with Mechlin 
insertion headed with an embroidered strip; the insertion is then 
edged with Mechlin lace, which is gathered sparsely. On the 
shoulders the edging is gathered very full, and arranged with the 
bow in the manner shown by the illustration. Cover the front 
hem of the right front with pink satin ribbon of the requisite 
width, and this again with a row of insertion edged with narrow 
lace on each side. Arrange three bows of the wide ribbon on the 
hem. On the back of the fichu sew five bows of graduated size. 
The belt is of the wide satin ribbon, lined with stiff muslin and 
finished in front with a bow of the same. On the back of the 
belt fasten a muslin bow and ends. Hem the edges, trim the 
sides with narrow edging and the ends with wide insertion and 
edging. Over the muslin bow and under the lace of the fichu 
arrange a full bow of loops, of different lengths and two ends, of 
the wide satin ribbon, in doing which turn up the Mechlin edging 
of the fichu. Three loops of the satin ribbon arranged under this 
edging complete the trimming. , 





WAX-W ORK. 
\ E have already described, in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 8, 
the manner of imitating Parian marble in wax. Another 
style of Parian cross may be produced by covering with white ivy 
leaves alone, and a few clusters of round berries interspersed. 
There is such a variety of shapes and sizes of ivy leaves that there 
will be no need of cutting all by the same pattern; the longer and 
more pointed ones will mingle gracefully with the broader shapes ; 
but none should be more than an inch in length, while the major- 
ity must be still smaller. 

When the leaves are moulded and veined, they must be formed 
into sprays containing four or five in each, with a group of three 
or four balls the size of a small pea put on after the upper leaf. 
The balls should be moulded with the fingers as 
round as possible, using plenty of the corn starch, 
and a stem of fine white wire covered with white 
wax inserted into each, then twisted together 
firmly so as to form a compact group. In join- 
ing the leaves into sprays they should be made 
to overlap each other just sufficiently to cover 
the stems without crowding too much. 

When all are prepared they may be put on the 
cross by making holes with the awl into the 
cross, and then inserting the thick stem (com- 
posed of the several single leaf-stems moulded 
together), which should be cut off about an inch 
from the last added leaf and bunch of berries. 
Push this stem into the hole as firmly as possi- 
ble, and then bend over and around in the direc- 
tion required, using the moulding-pin to adjust 
the leaves in a graceful position. Another of 
the little sprays can then be put on in the same 
manner, allowing this one to overlap the former 
enough to coneeal the stem. 

The ends of the sprays should always contain 
the smallest leaves, as is the case with a natural 
vine, and by this means the different sizes will 
be distributed tastefully throughout the whole 
work. ‘The wreath thus formed must twine it- 
self gracefully around the cross, with little branch 
sprays extending over the top, sides, and arms, 
while the base can be covered quite thickly with 
similar sprays. The closer the wreath adheres 
to the cross the nearer the resemblance to sculp- 
ture, which it is intended to imitate. 

Nothing is more out of*taste than a cross of 
this kind covered with hanging leaves and pro- 
jecting designs, while the back remains bare, and 
shows at once all the secrets of its manufacture. 

If the directions given above are followed 
closely there will be no trace of tools, and no 
unsightly joints to disfigure the work, which will 
be equally pretty on both sides. 

Still another style of wax cross may be men- 
tioned, quite different in effect from either of 
those already described. The foundation is 
made as in the two foregoing ones, and the front 








of the cross is then covered with white leaves, either ivy, rose, or 
any others of pretty shapes, only that all must be of one kind. 
‘They are to be laid on the cross singly, until all is covered but the 
base, which is left with its smooth covering of white wax. A 
spray of jasmine, clematis, small passion-flowers, or clusters of 
mixed flowers, in their natural colors and green leaves, may now 
be tastefully entwined around the whole, the base being adorned 
with moss and delicate flowers. 

This style is intended to look like a cross of sculptured marble 
enwreathed with natural flowers, and the effect is very beautiful. 
Only delicate flowers must be used, however, as any thing large 
and coarse would entirely ruin the design. 

Still another beautiful cross can be formed of a solid bed of wax- 
flowers, chiefly white rose-buds and green leaves, with enough col- 
ored ones to relieve it.- In this case a simple wooden cross will 
answer for a foundation. 

Vases may be made by ponring the melted wax into plaster 
moulds, prepared in the same manner as the moulds for wax 
fruit, the casts being taken from other vases of pretty and desira- 
ble shapes. A plain vase without ornament will be best suited 
for our purpose. 5 

When the wax vase is obtained the surface should be thorough- 
ly rubbed with the corn starch or arrow-root, and the superfluous 
powder again brushed off. Small holes may then be made into 
the thick wax around the centre of the vase, where the flowers 
are to be grouped, and the stems securely inserted, the flowers 
resting firmly on the surface, concealing the manner in which 
they are fastened. The flowers are made in miniature just as di- 
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Musuin Ficuu with Prxx Satin Trivuinc. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 48 and 49. 
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rected for the cross, and when all are in place should be dusted 
with the frosting. 

A great variety of objects can be produced in this way, and 
vases or other articles can be turned in wood according to pat- 
terns. If vases, the centre of the block can be hollowed out with 
an auger sufficiently to allow of stems of wax-flowers, dried 
grasses, etc., being fastened into them. ‘These wooden articles 
must be painted as described for the cross, and when perfeetly 
dry, white, and smooth may be dipped into melted wax; in that 
way an even coat will be deposited upon the surface, and the in- 
cisions for inserting the flowers can be made with an aw] into the 
wood as well as if the vase were made of wax. 

Wicker baskets may be treated in like manner, and look very 
pretty, filled with wax-flowers in colors, arranged so as to droop 
gracefully over the sides. 

Many other marble objects can be copied—monuments, ped- 
estals, ete.—and a varjety of subjects will present themselves to 
the artist who will cultivate a talent for observation. 





BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
BRUISES. 

HERE are but few of the male sex, however pacifically dis- 

posed, who manage in their encounter with life to escape a 
black eye. This is a bruise of the eyelids, and is so generally 
produced by a blow of the fist that when it is, as it may be, the 
result of any other cause, it is difficult to persuade the world of 
the fact. Every one accordingly does his best to get rid of or 
conceal a black eye, which, being universally regarded as the 
broad mark of blackguardism, is enough to damage the reputa- 
tion of the demurest respectability. Prize-fighters and roughs 
of every sort are in the habit of applying cold raw meat to a black 
eye, but we question whether it is of any benefit beyond the tem- 
porary relief it gives by its freshness and moisture. The bruise 
will persist in going through its various stages in spite of every 
treatment. At first, as in all bruises, the part swells, and if the 
blow has been sufficiently strong to burst some of the small ves- 
sels, the blood will escape from them beneath the skin. ‘This 
produces a blackness, which will in the course of time be changed 
to a dirty green and greenish-yellow color. ‘These, again, will 
pass into the various shades between black, blue, green, and yel- 
low, and finally into a marbled combination of all, before the skin 
and flesh recover their natural hues. ‘The remedy for all bruises 
is a fomentation. This is best applied by wringing a piece of 
flannel out of hot water, and keeping it to the injured part as long 
as it remains warm and moist. ‘This should be persevered in 
while the pair. and swelling continue. If any of the joints are the 
seat of the bruise, they must be kept for some time in perfect re- 
pose, as there is always danger of their becoming seriously in- 
flamed. ‘The tincture of arnica is a favorite remedy for bruises, 
but it does not deserve the high popular reputa- 
tion it has acquired. It, however, may be ap- 
plied without fear of any bad result. The black 
eye must be patiently endured while it passes 
through its various discolorations, though it may 
be partially concealed by wearing a shade, or 
touching up the skin artistically with chalk and 
paint. 

A very severe kind of bruise is caused by jam- 
ming the finger in a closing door or drawer. 
This is a very painful and sometimes serious ac- 
cident. The small vessels are generally broken, 
from which the blood escapes, but being confined 
beneath the nail, which it finally destroys, causes 
at first excessive pain by its pressure. The 
quickest relief is obtained by plunging the finger 
into water as hot as it will bear. ‘This will soft- 
en the nail, and cause it to yield and give room 
to the blood, the painful pressure of which will 
be thus relieved. After giving the finger a thor- 
ough soaking in the hot water, you should wrap 
it up in a thick poultice of bread and water or 
milk. On the next or day after, if the pain is 
still troublesome, it is a good thing to scrape the 
nail with a knife so thin that it may readily yield 
to the pressure of the blood or matter which fre- 
quently forms below. If this does not produce 
the desired relief, it will be well to make an open- 
ing into the scraped nail, and let out the fluid 
beneath. What is true of a jammed finger is 
equally so of a jammed toe, which requires pre- 
cisely the same treatment. 

A heavy as well as sharp substance falling upon 
any part of the body is apt to produce something 
between a bruise andacut. If the bruise should 
be slight, and the cut tolerably clean, it will be 
well to treat the accident as if it were simply the 
latter, by bringing ;the edges of the wound to- 
gether with sticking-plaster, that they may unite 
by what the surgeons call ‘‘ the first intention.” 
Should the bruise, however, be severe and ex- 
tensive, it will be necessary to treat it with, poul- 
tices of bread and water or milk. These will 
moderate the inflamination, which is the first 
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serious symptom. ! 4 
slough, as it is called by surgeons, is forming, 
and until in fact it is cast out, and its gap filled 


up by new flesh, the poultices should be contin- | 


ned. This new flesh is vulgarly known as ‘‘ proud 
flesh,” and is erroneously supposed to be a dis- 
eased growth, while it is simply the wholesome 
substance in the process of formation, When 
the sore is thus filled the poultices may be inter- 
mitted, and strips of sticking-plaster slightly ap- 
plied. ‘The new flesh, which is apt to grow too 
vigorously and overlap the wound, must be kept 
down by placing upon it a bit of lint bound tight- 
ly with a bandage. When ‘‘ the doctor comes 
he will probably touch the superabundant gran- 
ulations, as he calls them, or proud flesh, as the 
vulgar term it, lightly with blue-stone, the use 
of which, requiring a good deal of skilled discre- 
tion, had better be left to professional hands. 
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Ia The next Supplement Number will con- 
tain from thirty to forty Embroidery Patterns for 
Rugs, Sofa-pillows, Slippers, Cigar-cases, Card- 
cases, Key Pockets, Purses, Book-marks, etc. ; to- 
gether with patterns of Ladies’ Wrappers, Dress 
Caps, Head-dresses, Corsages, Berthas, Fichus, 
Sachets, Kitchen Aprons, Kitchen Sleeves, Dresses 
and Aprons for Children, etc., etc. 





SUGAR. 

UR fair readers who preside at the tea-table 

must bear in mind that an important ad- 
vance has taken place in the price of sugar, due 
to the revolution in Cuba, and that in adminis- 
tering it to their friends a slight economy may 
produce important results. The whole quan- 
tity consumed in the United States last year 
is supposed to be about 500,000 tons, or say 
1,000,000, 000 pounds. 

Within a few days past the best refined su- 
gar—known as hard sugar in commerce—has 
advanced at wholesale from 15} cents, at which 
it was sold early in February, to 20 cents per 
pound, and to this must be added the profit 
which the grocer makes when a package of sey- 
en pounds weight only is sold, It will readily 
be seen that unless the consumption of sugar is 
checked by the use of reasonable economy a 
considerable addition to household expenses, 
and a large addition to the burdens of the coun- 
try, will be the result. 

The advance in price is an effect of the rev- 
olution, and the consequent great disturbance 
of the industry there, which supplies the world 
with nearly one-third of all the sugar which is 
consumed, Accounts from the island agree in 


stating that those who engage in the cultivation | 


of the cane, as well as those who convert it into 
sugar, are either driven or withdrawn from these 
avocations, so as at present to affect most se- 
riously these important industries, The whole 
amount consumed by the world of sugar thus 
produced, and that obtained from the beet-root, 


which comes within the purview of commerce, | 


is estimated at 1,500,000 tons. ‘This -estimate 
does not embrace what is made by farmers for 
domestic use; but as Cuba supplies one-third 
of the whole quantity thus estimated, the revo- 
lution, if it continue, will affect every household 
which uses it wherever situated. Commerce 


will undoubtedly be active to gather sugar from | 


every other locality, but it will be impossible at 
present to make up for the deficiency which the 
disturbance in Cuba will occasion. 

Of the 1,500,000 tons of sugar distributed by 
commerce, for the consumption of mankind, it 


is supposed that over 600,000 tons are produced | 


from the beet-root; but this particular produc- 
tion has been prosecuted in the United States 
only to a very limited extent. Napoleon en- 
couraged its manufacture in France to injure 
the colonial trade of Great Britain; but it has 
been of undoubted benefit to France. In South- 
ern Illinois and in Wisconsin one or two facto- 
ries have been established for making sugar 
from these roots; but the quantity produced is 
too small to permit the hope of supplies from 
that quarter. It is found that the prairie soil, 
which is ordinarily rich and deep, is well adapt- 


ed to the cultivation of roots for sugar, and it | 


may grow into an important industry. 

Our sugar plantations in Louisiana produced 
, the most favorable year before the war about 
200,000 tons of sugar from the cane; but by 
reason of the disturbance which the war occa- 
sioned, and the difficalty in adjusting the rela- 
tions between capital and labor in this indus- 
try, we made only about 40,000 tons of sugar 
in 1868. This difficulty arises in part from 
the necessity, at the period when the juice be- 
comes converted into sugar, to labor incessant- 
Jy night and day. Those whose labor is vol- 
untary and insufficiently paid prefer occupa- 
tions which do not need unintermittent toil. It 
is probable, however, that the inability to pro- 
duce a crop in Cuba will be the means of in- 
ducing the planters of Louisiana and such of 
our colored population as are accustomed to 
this work to agree together for an increased 


production of sugar, tempted by the large re- | 


wards which will now attend this industry. 
The largest production of sugar in Jamaica 
amounted to 150,000 hogsheads. After eman- 


While the core, which is the | 





cipation the quantity fell off, and in 1855 it 
amounted to only about 30,000 hogsheads—due 
in part to a dislike on the part of the laborer to 
this confining industry, Over 200 sugar plant- 
ations were abandoned. 

Sugar can not be produced from the ordinary 
sugar-cane north of the latitude of Louisiana, 
as the juice will not granulate in northern lati- 
tudes. At the first experiment made in that 
State the greatest interest was manifested in 
the result, as it was considered doubtful whether 
or not the granulating point would be reached, 
A body of planters assembled on the occasion 
and were watching the operation when the ex- 
clamation was made, “It grains!” One of the 
writers of that day informs us that those out- 
side repeated with joy, ‘It grains!” that at 
New Orleans the cry was caught up “ It grains!” 
and that this industry soon became popular in 
that State. 

The cane is a perennial plant, which varies 
from 6 to 15 feet in height, and from 1} to 2 
inches in diameter, and requires a moist and 
rich soil and a tropical or sub-tropical climate. 
The juice of the cane is pressed from it by pass- 
ing the cane, after being cut, between heavy 
rollers. The juice is clarified in heating-pans, 
and the sirup formed is passed into cooling 
vessels, soon after which the sugar grains, or 
“forms into a soft mass of crystals imbedded 
in molasses.” ‘This material, by the old pro- 
cess, is moved to vessels which allow the mo- 
lasses to drain away, and dried sugar suitable 
| for shipment is the result. These processes re- 
| quire unremitted attention, which will not be 
given voluntarily except with larger compensa- 
| 
| 





tion than ordinary farm labor commands, 

If the revolution in Cuba shall be found to 
amount to a long-continued interruption to the 
manufacture of sugar, it will unquestionably be 
for the interest of our country to engage more 
extensively in its production. In the mean 
time, and during the period when the price is 
excessive, it will be our duty to use it at least 
without waste. If this year’s crop shall be lost 
in Cuba, it will not be possible to supply the de- 
ficiency which will thus be occasioned at reason- 
able prices. 

Economy on the part of the wealthy who 
sweeten their tea and coffee with this substance 
will be of advantage to the less favored, and 
may tend to keep the price within reasonable 
limits. 

We think there must be economy in pur- 
chasing the refined sugars instead of the raw, 
if there are not other advantages. A parcel of 
raw sugar from Pernambuco was by a friend 
subjected to the test of ‘ polarization,” with 
these results, ‘The raw sugar consisted of the 





following : 
ee ee eee 2.10 parts. 
i Mineral matter............-+ 1.80 ““* 
i Organic matter ............4+ 6.50 * 
| WIE. oo wossWpececdectegeewen {89.60 “ 
| 100.00 parts. 
| 


In the refined sugars neither the moisture nor 
| these other substances exist. The organic mat- 
| ter contained in raw sugar consists largely of 
| an insect which is introduced into the sugar in 
| warm latitudes, while it is exposed in the dry- 
| ing process. This insect lives in the midst of 
the mass of sugar, and is multiplied when ex- 
;} posed to the air. An eruption, which must be 
} nameless, is occasioned by its attack upon the 
skin of the hand, creating an unpleasant ap- 
| pearance and unpleasant effects. 
| The refined ‘‘ hard” sugar will keep for years 
| and be free of these or of any impurities, and it 
| unquestionably possesses the sweetening proper- 
| ty in an equal degree with brown sugar, which 
| latter would neither be eaten nor handled if it 
| were known to contain in full life and vigor 
these disgusting insects which the tropics fur- 
} nish, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of a Little Socfal Offense. 
N Y DEAR AMELIA,—If you saw your 
friend Susan standing at her door and 
beckoning to all her acquaintance, londly de- 
claring that her house was the most attractive 
and delightful in town, what would be your 
feeling? Would you not, at least, think that 
Susan had no mean opinion of her house and 
its attractions? Now don’t say that Susan 
never could be guilty of such follies, and that 
it is useless to imagine them, because this is 
the very thing that Susan did yesterday. She 
did not, indeed, stand at her door and announce 
the delights within; but I heard her calling to 
a friend who was just leaving, and.saying to 
her, ‘‘ You haven’t been here since last Septem- 
ber—did you know it?” 

I recognized the tone, and almost the words. 
| There are houses to which I can not make up 
| my mind to go, although I like the people who 
| live in them, because I do not wish to lose all 
1 





the pleasure of a visit in hearing wonders why 
I have not been there before. I think I have 
already mentioned this subject, but it is one 
that should be often mentioned and meditated. 
| If I should say all that I feel to my friend Susan 
| when she says that it is a very long time since 
| I have been to see her, I should remark, ‘‘ Do 
| you suppose that your house or you yourself 
| are so agreeable that I must wish to come con- 
| stantly? Nobody is obliged, I suppose, to call 
| upon any body else; and the fair presumption 


is that whoever does not come to see us does not 
wish to come. If you say to me that I have not 
been here since last July you expose yourself to 
my question, why I haven’t been? Suppose 
that you persist, and that I should say I have 
not been here because I enjoy myself more else- 
where, you would think me a monstrously ill- 
mannered person; and yet that is the answer 
which your modesty ought to lead you to ex- 
pect. What would you think of Mr. Cottle if 
he should say to you every time you meet that 
he had not seen you reading his poems since 
last March ? Why should you read his poems ? 
Isn’t there Milton to read, and Chaucer, and 
some others? Why, in the name of patience, 
should any body be abused for not reading 
Cottle, and especially by Cottle himself? If 
I wish to read Cottle I will read him. If Ido 
not, 1 won't read him, and I won’t be blamed 
for it. The result of Cottle’s conduct will be 
that not only will I not read Cottle, but that I 
will fly the face of Cottle to escape his con- 
founded scolding.” 

It seems to me that the true feeling which 
every householder, man or woman, Susan or 
Samuel, should carefully cherish is, that those 
who wish to see us will come, and those who do 
not will stay away. Why should we swell and 
sulk? There area great many who will wish to 
come and who will not, because they can not. 
But those we know. Ido not come to see you, 
Amelia, once in a year; but you never reproach 
me for my absence, because you are aware that 
I would come if I could. There is your neigh- 
bor Agatha Dorking, who knows that I do not 
care to see much of her, and she is sensible 
enough to hold her tongue, and so there is 
peace between us. I know that friendships 
must be kept a little in repair. We must see 
our friends often enough to keep pace with them 
—not with their hearts, indeed, which do not 
change, but with those parts that do. The in- 
terests of time and circumstance make the best 
of friends a little strange if they are ignorant of 
them, What we have been thinking of, what 
books we have read, what is the course of our 
sympathy upon the topics of the time, or of our 
new studies—this kind of current knowledge is 
essential to the pleasant play of friendship. But 
we are seldom separated so long as whoHy to 
lose this consciousness, and if we are in danger, 
correspondence or visiting will save us. 

Those who complain the most that they are 
not ‘‘ called upon” are those who constantly see 
those whom they scold, and with the general 
course of whose life they are familiar. And to 
what unhandsome subterfuges and painful ex- 
cuses they force their friends! Jane says to 
Julia, ‘* Dear me, how long it is since you have 
been to see me!” Poor Julia! There is no- 
thing for it but to beam and bow and mumble. 
She says that she has been so much engaged ; 
that she has had such good intentions; that 
only yesterday she remarked that she was 
ashamed of herself for not coming, that she is 
the very worst person in the world for calling, 
that she goes nowhere—and indeed she multi- 
plies and elaborates excuses of every kind, and 
never a word of the exact truth, either that she 
did not wish to come, or that she has been too 
| much engaged and could not. 

And why is it that nobody believes that you 
are so much engaged that you have not time to 
come? ‘The first and sufficient reason is, that 
this ridiculous habit of scolding people for not 
coming to see you is so universal that every 
body is conscious of making every kind of ex- 
cuse ; and when in turn they hear excuses they 
recognize the old familiar falsehood that they 
use. Their wretched, base coin returns upon 
their hands, and they find that they are paid 
in the same counterfeit currency which they 
have so often uttered. It is very amusing, and 
equally instructive, to observe this kind of gen- 
eral incredulity of others, ‘There was a time 
when the clerical bronchitis was supposed to be 
even more an affection for European travel than 
an affection of the throat. When the chair- 
man of the Lyceum Committee announces to 
the assembled audience that the distinguished 
gentleman who was to lecture is laid up in Bal- 
lyhock with a cold and sore throat so severe 
that he has no voice, and begs that his sincer- 
est regrets may be expressed to the audience, 
with the assurance that if it were possible he 
would be with them, how many of the audi- 
ence would like to know exactly where the dis- 
tinguished gentleman is, and what he is doing! 
There are those who secretly suspect that he 
does not come because it is pleasanter to be 
elsewhere, and the audience is not apt to dis- 
perse without immense incredulity and a deep 
sense of injury. 

The same thing, Amelia, appears even more 
conspicuously in other circumstances ; and most 
signally when a gentleman accepts public of- 
fice, as he says, from a sense of duty. That 
any man should serve his country because he 
thinks that he ought to, even at great cost to 
his private comfort and personal advantage, is 
a view that seems to have become quite obso- 
lete. A man is nominated for Governor or 
Representative or Senator, or even for higher 
office. He is very domestic, and he knows 





that his children need his care, and that if he 
enters upon the proposed career he must virtu- 
ally lose the immense enjoyment of their child- 
hood, and they the incalculable advantage of his 





constant presence. Or his wife is a woman of 
tranquil tastes, to whom even the ordinary du- 
ties of society are not agreeable, and who would 
be a living sacrifice upon the altar of the vast 
and incessant detail of social ceremony in the 
new position. Or he is not a rich man, nor 
sure of the future, and he must lose his pros- 
pects and business if he enters into public life. 
Or a student who must abandon study. Ora 
man of sagacity ‘and experience who has tried 
the world, and who has measured the satisfac- 
tion of position and political renown, But upon 
the whole he decides that he ought to accept 
the offer and take the office. ‘Then comes to a 
true man the hardest trial of all—the conscious- 
ness that by doing what he ought to do he 
necessarily loses some of the influence which 
he possesses in virtue of the very quality that 
persuades him that he ought to take office. 

And so reluctantly he writes that he obeys a 
sense of duty in accepting. ‘ Reluctantly?” 
says good Master World; ‘a most honorable 
position and most liberal pay! Does he sup- 
pose that any body imagines him reluctant to 
pocket a pearl?” ‘A sense of duty!” sniff 
five hundred thousand of his fellow-citizens, 
who would gladly have paid five thousand dol- 
lars each to secure such an opportunity ; ‘‘why 
will men always put on such fine airs of superi- 
ority, as if every body did not understand hum- 
bug? Why doesn’t he take what he gets, with- 
out the affectation of not wishing it?” The 
truth is, that we are very slow to concede to 
others more virtue than we are conscious of in 
ourselves, The meanest men take the meanest 
views of life and human nature. A man who 
knows that he is in the market supposes that 
all other men can be bought. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole had his price as well as others; but every 
thing was less precious to him than governing 
England, and nothing was able to outbid his 
gratified ambition. 

In the case I suppose, my dear Amelia, you 
see that, owing to this general incredulity, a 
man not only makes the most costly sacrifice, 
but he knows perfectly that nobody believes 
that he is making any sacrifice whatever, and 
that good Master World merely scoffs at him 
when he says so. He is treated exactly as Mrs, 
Smith is treated when she tells Mrs. Jones that 
she is very sorry she has not been able to call. 
Mrs, Jones doesn’t believe a word of it. She 
is saying under her sweet smile, ‘* You unblush-~ 
ing woman, you know that you could have come 
with perfect ease if you had wished to!” And 
Mrs. Smith knows that she is not believed, and 
she in turn will listen to Mrs. Jenkins'’s excuses 
to-morrow with the same immitigable incredu- 
lity. 

Why should Susan put her friends in such a 
predicament? Has some wanton spirit per- 
suaded her that it is hospitable to persecute 
people with this horrible persistence?, Why, 
my dear Amelia, since I began this letter to 
you I was obliged to go out for a little while, 
and to my great delight I met Mrs. Margery 
Honeysuckle, who permitted me to join her in 
her promenade. She had come to town to do 
some shopping, and as we strolled along Broad- 
way we met dear Mrs, Flycatcher. I defy any 
body not to like Araminta Flycatcher. But it 
is, in a certain sense, in spite of yourself that 
you do it. 

‘“*My dear Margery, how glad I am to see 
you! Do you know it is eight months since 
you have been at my house? Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? What have I done? 
Are you angry with me? Ihave heard of 
you all about, and I do wish you could find 
time to come and see me as well as others. 
But you'll come to tea to-night?” 

‘Tam sorry,” began Mrs. Margery, ‘‘ that—” 

“What! are you going home up the river to- 
night ?” 

“*No, but—” 

‘*Oh, then, if you’re not going up the river 
you can come of course as well as not. I am 
so glad, for I really thought I had done some- 
thing. Come early, and we'll take tea at eight 
o'clock.” 

‘*But, my dear Mrs, Flycatcher—” 

Amelia, you should have seen the look of 
profound doubt and resolute determination in 
Araminta Flycatcher’s face. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Flycatcher,” said Mra. Mar- 
gery, “‘I have promised my sister to dine-with 
her at five, and therefore I can not—” 

‘Oh, very well; then you'll have plenty of 
time. You'll have eaten dinner by seven, and 
that will give you plenty of time.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“*Plenty—ah! plenty of time. And I won't 
be so very punctual. We'll put off tea for a 
quarter of an hour, It’s perfectly easy; and 
I'll expect you at a quarter before eight.” 

It was simply indecent; and Mrs, Margery 
Honeysuckle, when, Mrs. Flycatcher had spent 
her breath, said, calmly : 

“T'm sorry that I can’t come to tea, and I am 
very sorry that I ought not to stop longer now. 
Good-morning.” 

That is the way in which a woman so pleas- 
ant and intelligent as Araminta Flycatcher per- 
mits herself to become a nuisance to all her 
friends. Doesn’t she trust them enough to be- 
lieve their word? Doesn’t she see that it may 
not be the height of happiness to sit at her table ? 





Doesn't she know that human life is teo short to 
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be wasted in such a reckless way? Hospitality 
is the art of making your friends at home. How 
can they be at home if they are not at ease? 
How can they be at ease if you are perpetually 
punching and pricking them? Doesn’t Mrs. 
Flycatcher see that she makes her friends wish 
to run when they see her? Tell her so, with 
my compliments. 
Yours, dear Amelia, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 

yt ahs importations of straw bonnets from 

Paris disclose the spring styles. There is 
not the slightest increase in the size of bonnets, 
and the shapes are similar to those of last season 
with these differences, they are higher at the 
back and the coronet is more prominent. The 
frame fits the front of the head snugly, is short 
at the ears, and slopes upward against the high 
chignon. The conspicuous feature is the coro- 
net formed by a standing band of straw braid 
near the front of the bonnet, a short distance 
from the edge. 

In another shape an effort is made to add a 
straw cape or curtain to the high coronet bonnet. 
The reader must not suppose this curtain covers 
the back of the neck as did the bonnet curtains of 
long ago. It is simply a waving band of straw 
that extends partly over the chignon, but does 
not reach the neck by several inches, and is real- 
ly used in lieu of the lace fall now in vogue. 

We notice but few of the yellow Italian braids 
among the importations, A great variety of pure 
white straws are shown. ‘These have a fresh 
spring-like appearance, Among them are the 
pie Poe pearl and rice straws, the broad bands 
of chip, thin glossy Neapolitan, the English split 
straw, substantial and inexpensive, and, lastly, the 
linen braid bonnets, such as our mothers wore a 
generation ago. Colored straws for traveling and 
morning wear are of a pale gray shade, and the 
fashionable brown called cigar-color. Black 
Neapolitans are also seen in both the shapes 
mentioned, 

TRIMMINGS. 


An objection to the new bonnets is that the 
simple graceful outlines of the styles described 
are destroyed by a superabundance of trimming. 
The bonnets are appropriately called Jardiniéres, 
for above all other trimmings flowers are used in 
profusion. Many flowers of the same species, 
but of different colors, appear in questionable 
taste as if growing on one stem. Better than 
these are the large blush roses in the centre with 
trailing sprays of buds and leaves over the chi- 
gnon, or clusters of scarlet pomegranate flowers, 
or else modest daisies, but always daisies of a 
single color. Lace is used either as rosettes, 
quillings, barbes, or falls on almost every bon- 
net. Spring straws are trimmed with black lace; 
white blonde is reserved for the vapory tulles of 
summer. French milliners seem loth to relin- 
quish jet entirely, and continue to use it with 
very good effect on chips and other purely white 
braids. A handsome white chip for early spring 
has jet marguerites on the standing coronet of 
braid. A wreath of June roses crosses the bon- 
net from ear to ear, and a fall of black lace rests 
on the chignon. 

ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are smaller than ever. Crowns 
are lower than those lately worn, and the brims 
are very narrow. ‘There is a pretty modification 
of the Deauville hat so popular during the win- 
ter. The crown is made more curving and low- 
er than the high three-cornered Deauville. The 
Jardiniére, one of the most graceful French 
shapes, is designed for midsummer and the wa- 
tering-places. It is white linen braid or chip, a 
low oval crown with a two-inch brim slightly 
curved. The Ursula, of brown English straw, 
has a high, sloping crown, with a turned-up brim 
setting close against the crown. The Schneider 
is a fanciful little affair named for the prima 
donna. The Shepherdess hat has a peaked crown 
and wide brim. In the centre of the crown is a 
cluster of roses and velvet ribbon loops. Hats 
of white linen, and the buff Spanish linen to 
match linen suits, are made over stiff frames 
with round crowns and straight narrow brims, 
like the low Derby hats. ‘The material covers 
the frame smoothly, making a shapely hat less 
clumsy than the shirred linen hats worn last sum- 
mer. A binding of black silk braid and a flat 
ribbon band constitute the simple trimming. 


SILK MANTLES, 


A few black silk and faille mantles are shown, 
but suits have in a great measure done away with 
the necessity for these garments. ‘The new mod- 
els are short, loose mantillas and round garments 
worn with a belt. Many of them are without 
sleeves, and are designed to be worn over black 
silk dresses. A stylish model is a short, round 
cape, the front and back adjusted by a belt. The 
sides are left flowing to simulate sleeves. Satin 
shell trimming and tassel fringe surround the gar- 
ment. Price $55. 

A short Watteau wrap has no sleeves. It is 
merely a deep round yoke from which hangs 
heavy drapery arranged in broad box-pleats. The 
sides are left open. Immense rosettes of satin 
are behind and on the sides. The trimming is 
three rows of satin piping and thread lace. Price 
$65. A half-fitting sacque of heavy faille has a 
long pointed hood with trimming of satin folds. 
Price $50. A baschlik of black silk has long 
rounded fronts and a fold like a hood behind, 
with a Marquise ruche for trimming, edged with 
deeply netted fringe. 


FOULARD SUITS, 


Japanese foulards for suits are among the im- | 
i ‘These goods are well adapted for ear- : 


portations. 





ly spring wear. ‘The materials for petticoat and 
over dress are of contrasting colors or in two 
shades of the same color—the petticoat darker 
than the over dress. Cigar-brown over dark 
blue, French gray with apple-green, dark maroon 
and melon-color are stylish contrasts. A few 
patterns have dark grounds with Japanese figures 
in white. These are least pretty of all, and low- 
est in price, costing $20 a dress. Handsomer 
patterns are $25 or $30. A very gay suit has 
a melon-colored over dress of twilled foulard and 
a skirt and sash of striped satin, maroon and 
melon-color. Price $35. 


SPRING SILKS FOR SUITS. 


With the arrival of new goods silks are much 
higher than the prices lately given. Silks for 
spring suits are of light fabric, only five-eighths 
of a yard wide, yet are sold at $2 50 and $3 a 
yard. They are soft dove-color, drab, and gray 
in narrow stripes, pin-head checks, and small 
chené figures. The pattern most frequently 
shown is tiny checks of black and white. 

Pinked ruches of the material, or of silk of a 
contrasting color and many ruffles widely bound, 
are the trimming for these silks. Pleated or 
quilled trimmings are sold ready-made in all 
materials, plain worsted braid, corded silk braid, 
and satin ribbons of every width. The most 
economical plan is to buy the ribbon or braid, 
and box-pleat the ruche at home, The sewing 
is apt to be more neatly done, and is besides a 
pleasant change from crocheting and fancy work. 
A ruche of single box-pleats, the pleats just touch- 
ing each other, requires three times the length 
of the place to be trimmed. As an example of 
the economy of making one’s own ruches, six 
yards of pleated worsted braid for trimming a 
petticoat are sold for $1 50. Three bunches of 
plain braid are used, at 15 cents a bunch. The 
expense is 45 cents, and the extra dollar is 
charged for the time spent in making this trim- 
ming. A dollar saved in every six yards of 
trimming is an important item in these days of 
profuse ornament. The stitching in the centre 
of the ruche is sometimes done with the machine, 
but the pleats require to be basted, and it is quite 
easy to sew them at the same time. The Mar- 
quise ruche is a kind of puff formed by reversed 
pleats instead of gathers, 

EVENING SILKS. 

Fancy silks for evening dresses are white 
grounds, with hair-line stripes of a rich dark col- 
or, garnet, maroon, violet, deep green, and orange. 
These are $2 50 a yard. Others at $3 have sat- 
in stripes, mauve, cherry, or black on white. 
One piece selected for a wedding dress to be 
worn in April has lines of white satin on soft 
white silk. The skirt is to be trimmed to the 
waist with narrow flounces separated by satin 
ruches, an elaborate and fanciful trimming for a 
wedding dress, but suitable for the child-like face 
and figure of the youthful bride. 


JAPANESE POPLINS. 


The admirable Japanese poplin for suits and 
home dresses is a wiry of firm texture, 
made of mixed silk and linen, It is very dur- 
able, and merchants say will wash like muslin. 
We have seen it beautifully cleaned at the dyer’s, 
and have known it to wear three seasons. The 
designs and colors are the same as those shown 
in silk. A leather-colored poplin with serge- 
like twill of satin is in good taste for suits. It 
is five-eighths of a yard wide at $1 25 a yard. 

A summer winsey resembling tweed, but of 
lighter fabric, is shown for traveling dresses. 
Some cotton is mixed with the wool, making it 
liable to shrink, an objection that may be offered 
to most of these woolen materials. The winsey 
is in dark quiet colors at seventy-five cents a 
yard. The suit, ready-made, with two skirts 
and a jacket trimmed with folds of the same, 
piped with black and white striped poplin, costs 
$28. Striped mohair poplin, of the durable 
quality formerly bought for petticoats, is im- 
ported for street suits. It is im narrow stripes 
of light green, buff, china-blue, or dark brown 
with white. 


ORGANDY ROBES. 


It is rather early to talk of organdies, but they 
are already displayed on the counter, and eagerly 
bought by those who wish to have first choice. 
The beautiful Jardiniére robes, for summer fétes 
and afternoon dresses, have short white skirts 
just touching the floor, bordered with a wide 
flounce on which is printed vines of flowers in 
their natural brilliant colors. The over dress of 
pale solid color, blue, mauve, buff, or light green, 
has a long tunic reaching to the top of the flounce 
of the petticoat. ‘The delicate solid color is ef- 
fectively brought out by the thin all-white organ- 
dy beneath it. There are narrow bands for trim- 
ming the sleeves and corsage. ‘The price is $15 
to $18 a dress, 


LAWN AND LINEN SUITS. 


Tasteful suits for morning and outdoor wear 
in summer are shown in striped lawns of fair 
quality, sold at $4 the dress. The designs fol- 
low those of the French cambric suits described 
last week, the over dress and short skirt in stripes 
of different width, a bright color with white. 
The sash and bows with which the tunic is looped 
at the side are of the pattern of the under-skirt. 
A double ruffle of the same trims the waist and 
sleeves. These dresses are tasteful and inex- 
pensive, and, with the cambric suits, will take 
the place of the thin woolen goods usually worn 


| for morning shopping and promenades. 


Suits of buff linen are made with double skirts, 
the upper one looped, the lower quite short. The 
trimming is bias bands of linen piped at the edge 
with bias stripes of black and white cambric. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Battarp, Hatitey, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.: J. Jounston & Co.; and 
Situs & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT Wuite of the Cornell University 
is a youthful looking president; so much so as 
to become at times the occasion of mirth. Not 
long since his cutter broke down as he was rid- 
ing with a student. Two good-natured coun- 
trymen assisted in righting matters, when one 
of them said to the student, ‘‘ Let the other boy 
hitch up !’’—the “ other boy” being ‘‘ old prex.”’ 
Arriving in town they found it had been an- 
nounced by a colored gentleman who passed 
them that two students had broken down back 
apiece. President W. enjoyed the jokes. 

—We learn that a new novel, by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD TRACY WALWworTH, entitled ‘‘ Warwick ; 
or, the Lost Nationalities of America,’”’ is in 

ress, and wil] soon be published by CARLETON. 
Mr. WaLwortTHs is a rising American writer of 
fiction, having by his ‘“‘Stormeliff’’ and “ Hot- 


of local literary circles. Mr. WALWORTH, who, 
we believe, made his first bow to the eee 
oe through the columns of the Home Journal, 
1a8 very appropriately dedicated his new work 
to Mr. Morris PuILyips, the senior editor and 
proprietor of the paper, thus showing himself 
mindful of what successful authors too often 


literary reputation. 

—That the French and German literati are fa- 
miliar with the names of American authors is 
area from the fact that a French lady recently 
niormed a Yankee blue-stocking that of all 
American poets none had given her greater de- 
light than EpGaRaAPo; whicn is almost as bad as 
an inaccuracy that recently occurred in the St. 
Petersburg Vedomoste, where the Russian jour- 
nalist speaks of ‘‘ that brilliant American author, 
OLIVER VENDEL GOLMES!”’ , 

—It is reported that Maurice Strakoscn has 
paid Madame Rossini $40,000 for an exclusive 
copy of her late husband’s posthumous mass. 
He is to produce it in Paris with ALBoNI, and 
charge $6 admission. 

ne of the touching incidents connected 
with the last hours and the solemnities at the 
funeral of James T. BRADY was that the priest 
who was called to administer to him the sacra- 
ments of the Church just before his decease, and 
to be the celebrant of the mass at the funeral, 
was the Rev. Taomas Ducy, who had only been 
ordained about six weeks previously, and who 
had been educated for the ministry by the large- 
hearted benevolence of Mr. Brapy himself. 

—They tell this of the Rev. Dr. Sprine: When 
he went to New Haven to get Professor Stuart 
to go to Andover he called on Dr. TAYLor with 
the salutation, ‘‘ I have come for Moses Stuart; 
we want him to become a professor in our new 
seminary at Andover.” ‘You can’t have him,”’ 
was thereply. ‘*Hecan’tbespared.” ‘I know 
that,’”? was the response; ‘‘ that’s the reason I 
have come for him. We have plenty of men who 
can be spared; but these men won’t make good 
professors at Andover.”’ 

—It has been suggested that, although Henry 
Warp Bezcuer declines to be a member of 
Congress, he possesses every possible qualifica- 
tion for a prime minister. 

—Madame Davoust has just deceased in 
France at the age of 88. Her husband was the 
ablest of all NAPOLEON’s marshals. He was 
made a Marshal of France at 34, having distin- 
guished himself in the wars of the Republic; 
and he was not less distinguished in those of the 
Empire. At Austerlitz he was second to no man. 
He won the battle of Auerstadt on the same day 
that NaPoLeon conquered at Jena, his force be- 
ing only half as large as that of the Prussians, 
while the Emperor’s force was superior to that 
of the enemy. In 1809 he stood in line with 
Massena; and had his advice been followed at 
Borodino, in 1812, that battle would have been 
as fruitful as Austerlitz and Friedland. He mar- 
ried Mile. Lecierc, sister of Paving Bona- 
PARTE’S first husband, who perished in the at- 
tempt of the French to reconquer St. Domingo. 
This lady, though but ten years his junior, sur- 
vived her husband almost forty-six years. She 
must have been the last Madame la Maf*chale of 
the first imperial creation. 

—HALLECK was so great a favorite with wo- 
men that one of those charming persons once 
said: “If I were on my way to church to be 
married—yes, even if I were walking up the 
aisle—and HALLeck were to offer himself, ’d 
leave the man I’d promised to marry and take 
him ?’? which was rather strongly stated but may 
have been accurate. Few Americans had enjoy- 
ed more of distinguished society, or enjoyed the 
intimacy of so many clever people as HALLECK. 
He was well acquainted with JosEPH Bona- 
PARTE, LAFAYETTE, LorD STANLEY, the Ear. 
or CARLISLE, Miss MITForD, Mrs. JAMIESON, the 
Keans, MATHEWS, MACREADY, POWER, and the 
great army of editors, authors, artists, inventors, 
scholars, lawyers, doctors, and divines who have 
flourished in New York during the last fifty 
years. 

—Mrs. Henry WARD BrecueEr is reported to 
have made an arrangement with the publishers 
of The Mother at Home to edit that publication 
for two years at the figure of $5000 per annum. 

—To gratify curiosity as to the precise little 
details connected With draping the form of the 
Empress EvGenig, we quote the following para- 
graph from the correspondence of a modest but 
authentic writer: ‘‘ When the Empress is about 
to pass from her apartment to her dressing-room 
the first femme de chambre touches an electric 
bell that corresponds with the room overhead. 
Thereupon a trap-door in the ceiling of the 
dressing-room opens, and the toilette the Em- 
press has signified her intention of wearing is 
lowered from above—petticoats, slip, dress, tu- 
nics, all ready to put on, one inside the other, 
with their trimmings of flowers and ribbons, 
flounces and lace. <A quarter of an hour after she 
is dressed, necklace, jewels, and ear-rings are 
in their places, and then the hair-dresser is sum- 
moned, for the Empress, contrary to the usual 
fashion, leaves her coiffure to the last. The 
whole process is completed in less than half 
an hour.” 

—Captain Burton, the African traveler and 
explorer, is a great admirer of Mohammedanism. 
His wife isn’t. He has just written a work on 
Brazil, and, a the English consul there, and 
unable to leave it, sent wife to London to see 
book through the press. Wife has done this very 
T° but she puts a preface of her own to 
the book, in which, while expressing the highest 


admiration for her husband’s personal character, 
she frankly declares that she holds his religious 
| doctrines inabhorrence, Especially she “ points 
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the finger of indignation at what misrepresents 
our Holy Roman Catholic Church, and what up- 
holds that unnatural and repulsive law, Pelyga- 
my—which the author is careful not to practice 
himself—but from a high moral pedestal preach- 
es to the ignorant as a means of population in 
young countries."’ Excellent for Mrs. B.! 

—The Prince or WaLEs has been made a Ma- 
son. It was done in Stockholm, the grid-iron 
business, The present Grand Mason of the En- 
glish Masons is Lord ZETLAND, who has held the 
office twenty-five years ; and the lodges are con- 
tributing to a fund for the presentation of a tes- 
timonial to him for his long service. It is to 
weigh 1800 ounces. It is supposed that ‘‘ Waxes” 
will become affiliated to the English order, and 
will rise to the position held by several of his 
princely predecessors, it being understood that 
the present Grand Master desires retirement 
The position of Grand Master, by the conatitu- 
tion of the craft, can only be held by a prince of 
the blood royal, a member of a noble house, or 
by a man of ‘‘letters.’’ It may be interesting to 
state that WiLL1aM III. was initiated in 1600; 
FREDERICK, Prince of Wales, was initiated in 
1737; Henry Freperick, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, was elected Grand Master in 1781; the 
Prince of Walés (GrorGe IV.) was initiated in 
1787, and was elected Grand Master in 1790; the 
Duke of York and the Duke of Clarence (late 
Wim IV.) were initiated with their broth- 
er. The Duke of Kent (her Majesty’s father) 
was initiated in 1790, and Prince Wii1itam of 
Gloucester and the Duke of Cumberland (late 
King of Hanover) were initiated in 179 and 1796. 
The Duke of Sussex was initiated in 1798, and 
was elected Grand Master in 1813, on the Prince 
Regent resigning his office and becoming Grand 
Patron. The plate presented to the Duke of 
Sussex on his retiring from the Grand Master- 
ship was returned to the Grand Lodge as a gift 
by the Duchess of Inverness in 1838. ‘The Queen 
has given her active patronage to several of the 
Masonic charities. 

—Madame Rupersporrr, one of the great 
Continental artistes, has been having what Joe 
Gargery would have termed ‘“‘such larks’’ with 
the royal family of Prussia. She had been sent 
for by the Crown Princess to receive her Roy- 
al Highness’s felicitations on her late singing in 
Berlin. The Princess, who retains all her old 
tenderness for England, begged Madame Rv- 
DERSDORFF to “sing her something English,” and 
the artiste complied, giving, ‘‘ My Mother bids 
me Bind my Hair,” and other national songs. 
After the singing the royal children were pro- 
duced, and down went Madame RuDERSDORFF 
on her knees ina romp with them. In the midst 
of the fun in marched the Crown Princg, who 
laughed and begged Madame RupERsDoRFF not 
to stand on ceremony (as, indeed, she could not 
well do with a baby Drtwo on her back). Both 
their Highnesses chatted with Madame Rupgks- 
DORFF a long time, and the CRownN Prince in- 
formed her confidentially that Wrap ms | can’t 
stand good music, but prefers street-cries.”” ‘Oh, 
Fritz!’ exclaimed the Prinvess, “it’s not so bad 
as all that.” Our lady readers will be interested 
to know that the Crown Princess calls her hus- 
band Frep (Fritz), and he prettily addresses 
her as Golden Heart ( Goldnes yFer2). 

—Rev. Dr. DeEms, pastor of the “Church of 
the Strangers” in this city, in writing to one of 
the religious papers, tells of a distinguished 
Southern lawyer who said that, to see the au- 
thor of the lyric beginning, ‘‘ One sweetly sol- 
emn thought comes to me o’er and o’er,” he 
would “pull off his boots and walk a mile 
through the snow.”’ All readers of devotional 
poetry know this poem to be by Miss Pua@sg 
Cary. 

—Mr. PARKE GODWIN recently gave one of 
those nice little private parties at his residence 
in Paris, which he knows so well how to give. 
He had Mlle. Nrusson to sing and M. CaRRENO 
to play. NiILsson is probably, next to Linn, the 
best ——_ of the day, and she is coming here in 
1870. er handsome face and fine person show 
even to better advantage in the drawing-room 
than on the stage, and her simple, unaffected 
manners, and the frank expression of her guile- 
less blue eye pleasingly confirm what every body 
knows, that one may become a great lyric artiste 
without sacrificing any thing of the purity of 
woman or the dignity of a lady. 

—The young Marquis oF BuTE, whose recent 
conversion to the Church of Rome has occasion- 
ed so much talk in England, is a mild-faced lad, 
hair parted in the middle, and looks somewhat 
like a girl in boy’s clothes. At school he avoid- 
ed masculine sports, but kept bees and read. 
His mother was formerly an actress and a Ro- 
man Catholic. She married the old peer, who 
had no children by his first wife, and didn’t ex- 
pect to have any by his second; which was a 
miscalculation. The young man’s income ie 
about $3000 a day, gold. 

—It is reported, on what seems to be good au- 
thority, that after the 4th proximo President 
Jonson will return to Tennessee for a few 
weeks, and then make a visit to Europe. The 
offer of a passage on one of the German steamers 
has been made to him and accepted. 

—Lord Wi111am Lennox has been lecturing 
in England on ‘‘Theodore Hook, his Sayings 
and Doings,” with anecdotes of other eminent 
literary people. If a lord had ventured to do 
that sort of common literary work a half cen- 
tury ago, he would have been tabooed by the 
aristocracy of the realm. 

— WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD, & 80n of the 
late DovGLas JERROLD, has been appointed by 
the British Government Commissioner to in- 
quire into the organization of pauper asyluuis 
throughout Europe. 

—The QuEEN has presented to Mr. BRIGHT a 
copy of her “ Life in the Highlands,” and at the 
same time expressed to Mr. Brieut a desire that 
he should present to her a copy of his recently 
published volume of speeches. 

--TENNYSON has given tlie widow of his late 
publisher, Moxon, an annuity of £300, but de- 
clines to let her continue the publication of his 
poems. A good example for American authors 
who may have bled their publishers too pro- 
fusely. 

—This is rather Frenchy: The Duchess of R., 
one of the most accomplished ladies of the court 
of Napoleon, returned at 3 a.m. from a recent 
ball at the Tuileries. Upon reaching her house 
she received a dispatch informing her that her 
father had died very suddenly. For a moment 
she was thunder-struck ; but then she said, throw- 
ing herself cn the bed without undressing, ‘Ob, 
I am too tired now; I shall weep to-mor 
row {" 
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Lamp Shade with Netted Guipure Lambrequin. 

MATERIALS: white pasteboard, green silk, white sewing-silk, 
large and small crystal beads, green transparent beads, large 
round cut crystal beads, silver wire. 

This lamp shade is very pretty, and the lambrequinfrenders it 
especially useful. Cut from pasteboard from Fig. 31, Supple- 
ment, which gives one-fourth of the pattern. Draw the design 
on the pasteboard and cut out the figures, then glue the ends to- 
gether. Cover the outside with silk paper and green silk, The 
silk is embroidered according to the design with quilting stitches 
of white silk, and must be fastened on the shade so that the con- 
tours shall exactly correspond to the contours on the pasteboard. 
By this means the figures appear transparent. For making the 
open-work part on the upper part of the shade, string, on a piece 
of rather heavy silver wire nine inches long, some large round 
cut crystal beads, and join it into a ring. On this fasten the end 
of a piece of similar wire fifty-two inches long, on which the 
large round crystal beads have been strung; then form of the 





Fig. 1.—Netrrep GuirvrE Work-Bac.—Front. 


bead wire a scallop six inches round, 
wind the wire twice around the ring 
an inch from the other, form an- 
other scallop, wind the wire again 
around the ring at the same distance 
from the second wire, and continue 
in this manner till eight scallops 
have been formed around the ring. 
Fasten together every two of these 
scallops with a fine wire at the dis- 
tance of an inch and a third from 
the ring. Then form the bead fig- 
ures inside the scallops in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 1, with the little 
erystal beads and large round crys- 
tal beads, for which the beads are 
strung on white silk or fffread. In 
the centre of every alterifite scallop 
are worked little rosettes of green 
transparent beads. ‘The lower part 
of the scallops is ornamented with 
a fringe of the beads. The upper 
bead ring is finished with a row of 
little scallops made of the green beads strung on fine wire, in 
making which the wire must be put around the ring between 
every two large beads. Sew this open-work part on the upper 
part of the shade in the manner shown by the illustration. On 
the under edge of the shade arrange a silver wire on which is 
strung crystal beads, and which is finished by a fringe of large 
and small beads, made like the fringe on the upper part of 
the shade. For the eight lambrequin pieces on the under 
edge work with white thread a four-cornered piece of plain net- 
ting of the size shown by Fig. 2. Then work this foundation 
in the manner shown by the illustration with green silk twist in 
point d'esprit, point de toile, and point de reprise. Work the 
outer edges with button-hole stitch, and cut away the surplus 
edges of the foundation; then glue them to the under edge of 
the shade, or sew them on with a few stitches. 


Two Embroidered Handkerchief Vignettes, 
Boru these medallion vignettes are worked in muslin appli- 
cation, satin, and half-polka stitch. In both designs the central 
monogram foundation is of double material. In Fig. 1 the Kittle 
rings are also in double material, with the outer edges sewed 
over; inside the rings the stuff is cut away, and little wheels are 
worked in fine thread. 


Fig. 1.—VicGNetre For 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Netted Guipure 
Work-Bag. 
Tus work-bag of 
netted guipure and 
blue satin is six inch- 


by the illustration. 





Fig. 2.—Work-BasketT—WITHOUT 


STanp. circumference. 





Fig. 3.—Stanp ror Work-Basket. 











es long and four inches wide, 
and is fastened with a button 
and loop in the manner shown 
Work all 
the netted guipure foundation 
in one piece in straight net- 
ting with white thread over a 
netting-mesh half an inch in 
The manner 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp SHape wirn Netrep Gurevre LAMBREQUIN. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 31, 


of working straight netting was shown in Harper's Bazar, Vol. I., 


No. 42, p. 660, 
in the manner shown by the illustration 


together with button-hole stitches worked on the right side. 


For the flap narrow the foundation on both sides 


. Work this foundation 
in point de toile, point de reprise, and point d’esprit in the manner 
shown by Figs. 1 and 2, which give the back and front of the bag. 
Then line the completed part with blue satin, and fasten the sides 


The 


flap is also edged with button-hole stitches, and furnished with a 
button-hole stitch loop, while a corresponding button is sewed on 
Finish the edges with blue silk cord, 


the upper side. 





For pattern and joe 
plement, No. XVI., F 


———— 


MEDALLION IN GuIpuRE EMBROIDERY For ScaRrF. 





GenTLeMAN’s Stock. 


m see Sup- 


ig. 55. 





Medallion in Guipure Embroidery for Scarf. 

Tuis twig is in guipure embroidery—a new kind of embroid- 
ery on muslin, It is worked similarly to netted guipure, but 
the threads, which in netted guipure are stretched for the figures 
worked in point de reprise and point de toile, are here fastened 
to the foundation. ‘The remainder of fhe work is done as in 
netted guipure. ‘The edge of the centre and of the flower leaves 
is worked in button-hole stitch after the inside has been worked 
in point de toile. The stems are also worked in button-hole 
stitch. This medallion is in full size, and is that used for the 
scarf illustrated on page 169. It may also be used for tidies, 
cushions, ete. 


Work-Stand. 
Tuts is a very pretty and useful work-stand. It consists of a 
work-basket, which may be used with or without the stand, and 
a frame-work of reeds. Fig. 1 shows the opened box fastened 





Fig. 2.—Netrep Guirpure Worx-Bac.—Back. 


on the frame-work ; Fig. 2 shows 
it closed without the frame-work, 
which Fig. 3 shows alone. The 
frame-work is twenty-eight inches 
high, and consists of four reeds, 
the under ends of which are slight- 
ly bent; every two of these are 
crossed in the middle, where they 
are joined to each other and to a 
cross-reed nine inches long in 
such a manner that they can be 
shut together like a camp-stool ; 
after which they are joined with 
cross-reeds on the upper and Jow- 
er ends. The upper cross-reeds 
are ornamented with blue silk tas- 
sels. For the work-basket, first 
cut the bottom of heavy paste- 
board, eight inches in length, and 
cover it with white or black per- 
cale; then arrange on one side a 
low cushion covered with white 
silk quilted in diamonds, and edge 
with fine white cord. «Cut for the sides of the box four pieces 
of pasteboard and of blue silkor satin, each five and a half 
inches high, making the length correspond to the sides and 
ends of the bottom; the two end pieces are then pointed in 
the manner shown by Fig. 1. Next draw the design on, the 
silk and work the embroidery. The middle arabesques are 
in application of black velvet, and edged with narrow gold 
braid, which is sewéd down with cross stitches of black silk 
at regular intervals. ‘The remaining lines of the design are 
of finer gold cord, sewed down in the same manner. Having 
completed the embroidery cover one side of the pasteboard 
with the embroidered pieces, and the other side with. white 
silk stitched over a thin layer of wadding, and edge it with 
silk cord. The bottom is fastened to the frame by means of 
little wire pins; the sides are sewed to the blue silk cord with 
which the frame is wound. Lastly, sew in white. silk end 
pieces in the manner shown by Fig. 1, and ornament the 
handle with tassels. 


Two Cravats of Satin Ribbon. 
See illustrations on page 165. 
~ Boru these cravats are embroidered; one of them is orna- 
mented with a crocheted fringe, and the other with netted 
lace. 

Fig. 1.—Cravat or Brive Satin Rippon. The ends 
of this cravat are embroidered in the manner shown by the 
illustration, which gives a section in full size, with corn-col- 
ored silk twist in raised satin stitch. For the netted lace 
work of the corn-colored silk a foundation of bias netting, 





Fig. 2.—VIGNETTE FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


which is worked in the manner shown by the illustration in point de 
reprise and button-hole stitch. The other side is sloped, gathered, 
and sewed on the 
cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Cra- 
vat OF BLAck 
SATIN 
Sew very narrow 
corn-colored rib- 


Rrseon. 















































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 2.—Section or Nerrep Guirvre LamMBrequin For Lamp SHADE.—FvLL Sizz. 








Fig. 1.—Work-Basket witn Sranp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 29 and 30. 
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bon along the length of the cravat; on the ends work 
leaves of graduated size in knotted and half-polka 


stitches with silk twist in Scotch colors. 


The fringe 


on the edge is made of chain-stitch loops worked in 
black silk and ornamented with knots worked in 


Scotch colors. 


Two Borders in Point Russe for Trimming 
Shawls, Children’s Dresses, Covers, etc. * 


Turse borders are used also for scarfs. 
scarfs on p. 168.| They 
may 
ored silk on woolen or 





















silk 


Fig. 


silk. 






Fig. 1.—Cra- 
VAT OF SATIN 
RIBBON WITH 
Nettrep Eporne. 


Russe, 
threads the length of the 
figures. 
be selected according to 
the individual taste; in 
the illustration it is work- 
ed with black and yellow 


[See the 
be worked with col- 


stuff, or with white 


or colored split wool on 
wash goods. The design, 


1, is worked in point 
stretching the 


The colors may 


The design, Fig. 2, 


is worked in button-hole 


stitch and point 
Russe. It is a sec- 
tion of the border 
used for the scarf, 
Fig. 2, p. 168. The 
under edge is work- 


ed in button-hole 
stitch; tie a silk 
thread into each 


stitch for the fringe. 
Every six threads 
are then tied togeth- 
er in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 





A TURKISH 
DINNER. 
J\HERE are only 

two meals dur- 
ing the day, the 
smaller one between 
10 and 11 o'clock 
in the morning, and 
the second and lar- 
ger meal after sun- 
set. The beginning 
is generally made 
with roast meat. 














Suir 


Soup is seldom seen, with 


the exception of the many kinds of ‘Turkish 
tshorbas (thick soups), which people only 
eat when they are unwell; although the 
beaux-esprits of modern days call all soups 


barani miede (the stomach-rain). 


A Turk 


looks upon roast meat as the best part of the meal, and for this reason, in 
reverse order to our custom, he begins with 


it. The master of the house, or 


ored guest, when such a one is present, is 
the first to put out his fingers for the baked 
meat, consisting of either fowl, turkey, or 
veal, ete., which is as soft as butter, and 
falls to pieces at the slightest touc 
every one has helped himself three or four 
times to these long, fibrous pieces of meat 
(to eat quickly is not considered proper), 
the master calls out ‘* Al!” (takesaway) to 


his servants. ‘The servants most 
of all rejoice at this summons, 
for they feed on the remains of 
the dishes, and the sooner this 
“Al!” is heard the more, of 
course, they save of the wreck, 
and the ampler is their own re- 
past. Sometimes—and this is 
especially the case in the morn- 
ing—a soup-like decoction of 
meat takes the place of réti, when 
the employment of fingers instead 
of knife and fork is not exactly 
to one’s taste. At the time when 
I was still a novice in this mode 
of proceeding I was allowed to 
use a fork, in consequence of my 
want of experience, or, as the 


the hon- 


h. After 












Apron ror Girt FRoM 6 To 8 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. II., 


Turks of the old school called it, want of culture. 


with one’s fingers than with knife and fork. 





Fig. 1.—Pornt Russet Borper For Scarr. 


It happened more than 
once, while my companions were fishing about in the muddy-looking gravy 
with their fingers and I with my iron instrument, that I’stuck my fork into the 
finger of my neighbor, imagining it was a piece of meat. 
contact taught me to conform to general custom, and after two or three years 
I had learned to imitate and even agree, in this respect, with the Osmanlis ; 
nay, if my fair readers would pardon my temerity, I would maintain even now 
that roast meat, or any other solid piece of food, tastes far better when eaten 


igs. 18-19, 


Such an unpleasant 


When the meat is 
removed a series of 
vegetables succeeds. I 
say a series, for even 
the poorest Turk js in 
the habit of consum- 
ing daily three or four 


kinds of en food, 
while the wealthier 
man is not satisfied 


with less than ten to 
fifteen. In this cata- 
logue of vegetable dish- 
es I must not forget to 
include a large variety 
of: salads, of which all 
Turks, both small and 
great, are passionately 
fond, They are most- 
ly composed of differ- 
ent kinds of lettuce, 
plentifully seasoned 
with lemon-juice and 
olive-oil. 

After several plates 
of this last-named food 
have been served the 
puddings have their 






















APRON FoR Girt FROM 10 TO 
12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and ——— see 


upplement, No. 
igs. 27 and 28, 


GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 32-36. 











FoR Lap From 14 To 16 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-12. 










Gown. 


turn. 


milk, and flour. 


sugar, and cream. 


where is the 


and which is 


variety of color and 
smell, and bearing 
for the most part 
poetical names, as, 
for instance, the ex- 
tremely popular e/ 
masie (like a dia- 
mond), which is in 
reality very clear 
and transparent. 
After the sweet- 
meats follows some 
other dainty dish, 
and then, by way 
of finale, a large, 
piled-up plate of pi- 
lauf. A proverb 
says the pilauf is 
more privileged 
than the host. It 
can remain upon 
the table as long as 
it chooses, and the 
imperious ‘‘ A//” 
having no dictato- 
rial effect upon this 
dish, the more hun- 
gry of the guests 
usually go on stuff- 
ing themselves with 
the rice swelled in fat, even after the mas- 
ter of the house has left the table. There 
are a great many ways of preparing pilauf. 
Sometimes the rice is mixed up with peas, 
or any dry pulse; sometimes with arti- 
chokes, or a similar popular vegetable; 


ii 


Fig. 2. 
CRAVAT 
or SATIN : 
{IBBON WITH CrRo- 
CHET FRINGE. 
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The most popular is the bérek, a pudding of 
spinach and cheese fried in lard, and so rich that, on 
the slightest pressure of the finger, the fat rans down 
it. Itis usually the custom to serve after this pud- 
ding two or three more varieties of vegetable; and 
then follows a sweet pudding prepared chietly of sugar, 
The king of all sweets, however, is 
the tauk giiisi (breast of fowls), a dish made of the 
tender parts of the fowl, finely grated, of ground rice, 
An experienced hand is required 
to mix these various ele- 
ments in almost chem- 
ical proportions, and I 
have heard more than 
one European exclaim, 
with surprise, when eat- 
ing of this dish, ‘‘ But 
fowl ?” 
Next in rank to this dish 
is the baklava, a rich 
pastry cut in the shape 
of an oblong square, 
fried in 
melted sugar. Then fol- 
low the different kinds 
of jellies, profuse in a 





















sometimes with small pieces of meat; or the whole of the pilauf, being 


lamb. 


APRON FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. III., Figs, 20-26. 


soap. 


& spoon, and a thin piece 
eat in common, stands on 
gold, in the middle 
of the large, round 
brass dish (sini), 
which takes the place 
of a table-cloth. No 
water is placed upon 
the table, in accord- 
ance with a strictly 
Turkish fashion, but 
the custom is to turn 
the head to the serv- 
ant who stands be- 
hind, and who, at a 
slight signal, per- 
forms his duty as 
cup-bearer, Other- 
wise it is considered 
contrary to etiquette 
to turn round fre- 
quently, or to stick 
out the right elbow, 
to smack one’s lips, 
to take very large 
pieces, to put one’s 
fingers into the disk 
at the same time with 
a person superior in 
rank, to drop part of 


of soft bread. 


** yinsers 


from 


f 


seasoned with spices and lemon, is boiled in the belly of a newly-killed 
Prepared in this way, it is con- 
sidered the very daintiest of luxuries ; 
but our taste is not a little offended by 
the extremely vulgar and prosaic manner 
in which the little red-skinned lamb is 
torn to pieces by the sharp nails of the 
company. 

The pilauf being designated by the 
epithet ‘loaded with food,” my readers 
will not be surprised to hear that the 
Turks have also 
These are the sherbets, which are pre- 


ood.” 


pared with the juice of dried 
fruits and a strong admixture 


of sugar. 


With the cup of sher- 


bet is handed a peculiar kind of 
spoon, with a long handle and 
a deep bowl, generally of carved 
horn; and, after a few spoon- 
fuls have been taken, all guests, 
naturally not without some ef: 
fort, rise from the table. 
ing their towel-shaped dinner 
napkins over their shoulders, 
they stand with uplifted hands 
waiting for the wash-hand basin, 
while mouth, nose, and 


are plentifully 


Wail 
Nh 
Wh 


) 
Ay 
Mi) 


0) 


| 


} 


lathered 
After the Turk has washed and dried himself he sits, or rather 
throws his body down, upon the sofa, to partake of the ne plus ultrer 
of enjoyment, the tshibuk and coffee. 

With regard to the mode of being served at table, the present fash- 
ion has lost many features of that originally derived from ancient 
Turkish civilization, without having adopted much from Europe. 
Usually each diner has before him a cover, consisting of a napkin, 
The bowl, from which alt 
a small leathern cushion embroidered with 


} 


Fig. 2.—Porst Russe Bexper For 


Fling. 


/ 
| 


« 
k 


beard 
with 





SCARF, 
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the food, or, still worse, to let it fall and pick it 
up again. It is particularly revolting to a ‘Turk 
to see meat, bread, or any other article of food 
cut with a knife. The farther we penetrate east- 
ward the more generally this custom prevails, 
and the ruder the social relations the stricter its 
observance. ‘They are prompted, I suppose, by 
feelings of humanity: knives are only made for 
cutting off men’s heads; to ill-use food with 
sharp instruments would be an act of barbarity. 





UNDER THE ROSE. 


(“A gift should have some individual significance. 
It should express the character, and somehow subtly 
suggest the person to whom oo give it....Suppose 
that I were a sovereign Santa Claus upon this theory, 
and came plump down a chimney, and found a atock- 
ing waiting for me marked—what shall we say ?— 
marked, for instance, General Grant. Dear me! what 
a situation, you think, for Santa Claus! Not at all, 
my good Robin. In the capacity of Santa Claus I in- 
stantly drop a—no! not a jeweled sword, nor a toy 

oree, nor a cigar—but a sweet, full, beautiful rose 
into the stocking. A rose! a rose! you exclaim, and 


| 
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she knew, by ready intuition, what it was scam- 
pering after. 

And now she said, directly, ‘‘ What is it, Zay ? 
Any thing about Frederic ?” 

Zay replied by the downfall of a tear upon the 
pie she still held, and a sudden shaking of her 
whole frame that she quieted as suddenly ; and, 
with an evident effort to steady her voice, she 
replied, forlornly, ‘‘ Frederic and I are through, 
Milly.” 

‘What do you mean, Zay?” gasped Milly, 


throwing down her apple and stretching open her 
; eyes still wider. 


why arose? That is under the rose, dear Robin; but | 


I will whisper in your ear that a rose is the symbol 
of silence.”—Manners upen the Road.) 

Ou rose he was under, oh beautiful rose! 
Were you hiding our Hero, to gently disclose 
In succession the blossom, the flower, the fruit 
Of his valor, his lips keeping modestly mute? 
Was he gathering strength in his power’s repose ? 
Was he feeling your thorns well as leaves, lovely 

rose? 


When weary, soul-stricken Cotumsta lay 

With life's crimson tide slowly ebbing away, 

Who, with courage undying and brave lance in 
rest, 

Strove till stanched were the wounds in her 
quivering breast ? 

Now delivered—triumphant—her proud heart 
she throws 

At his feet who stands laurel-crowned ‘“‘ under 
the rose!” 


Oh Soldier beloved, prize the faith you have won! 

Prove her niblest, her wisest, her worthiest son ! 

Henceforward your fame is as light on a hill— 

Oh guard the pure flame, that our children may 
still, 

When your “ life's fitful fever” has drawn to its 
close, 

Cry, God rest the brave heart that lies ‘‘ under 
the rose!” 





FREDERIC’S WIFE. 

LIZA ORANGE stood at the long meal-bin 

in the pantry, with a pie on one hand and a 

knife in the other. She was bending a little, her 

whole mind - filled with the work of 

trimming the m the edge of the pie. 

But really she was working by the barest kind 

of mechanical instinct, and it might as well have 

been a cabbage as a pie she was paring so dex- 

trously, for all the thought she was giving the 
work, 

The snn, shining through the hop-vine at the 
little. wooden-barred window, flickered on her 
hair and made a gleam of light and shadow on 
the wall before her. The white day-lilies, in the 
bit of garden-bed by the door, sent in a breath 
of fragrance; and a merry cricket piped to his fel- 
lows under the hearth-stone. 

The day and place made a quiet picture of 
cheerful peace, if only it had been filled by a 
heart at rest. But to Eliza Orange the sky above 
and the September landscape it shone upon were 
covered with a thin, impenetrable veil of green. 
To her the sun was clouded and the sweet flow- 
ers were scented with the odor of decay. Even 
the homely sights of home about her—the egg- 
beater, the skimmer, the flour-scoop hanging on 
their nails—filled her with loathing and despair. 

**T can not bear it! Ican not bear it! I shall 


die! Oh no, I sha’n’t die! I can't die; and I 





‘“*It is true,” replied Eliza, in calm despair. 
**T shall never see him again. If he were going 
by the window I should not look out, and he 
would not look in. We are nothing to each other 
any more.” 

‘“*Zay Orange, I don’t believe it! Tell me 
about it, quick!” cried out Milly, in ready sym- 
pathy. 

** [t was only last night,” replied Zay, mourn- 
fully; ‘‘but it seems a year—it seems a lifetime. 
Frederic came in as he always does on his way 
to and from Dorset. He hadn't been home be- 
fore for more than a month, and I hadn't seen 
him in all that time. It seemed like a great 
while; but, Milly, it was not like always! Now 
I am going to see him never again!” sobbed poor 
Zay, breaking down for a moment. 

Then, swallowing very hard, she went on again. 

‘* He seemed natural enough—just as he al- 
ways did; till, finally, he lay down on the sofa 
and put his head on my lap, and then he said he 
didn’t know how I had looked at our acquaint- 
ance, and he thought we ought to have an un- 
derstanding. And so I said I had never thought 
of any thing but friendship for him. ‘We had 
been schoolmates, and I should always prize him 
as a friend—almost like a brother. You know, 
Milly, I couldn’t have him think I was dying for 
him; and if he had not looked upon us as lovers 
I would not have him suppose I had. You know 
I am very proud,” said Eliza, with a gleam of 
consolation. 

**You are very much of a fool; that is what 
you are!” retorted Milly, picking up her apple 
and biting it ferociously. ‘‘I never heard of a 
young man putting his head on a girl’s lap for the 
purpose of telling her he didn’t love her,” she 
continued, looking experienced as Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

** He said he didn’t know how I had under- 
stood our acquaintance; and, of course, I would 
not have him think I understood more than he 
meant. I talked a long time, and I don’t think 
I ever talked better in my life. I quoted from 
Emerson and from Tupper, and talked easy as 
possible, and could think of every thing to say 
just as I wanted to say it; but I felt as though 
my heart was breaking. Afterward. I brought 
that new chené dress of mine to show him, just 


| as I always showed him my things, so he needn't 





must endure what I can not bear!” she moaned, | 


deep in her heart. 

There was a distant whirling whir of her mo- 
ther’s spinning-wheel, far away in the garret; 
the water dripped with a ceaseless flow in the tub 
under the shed; the hemlock sticks in the stove 
crackled and sputtered their disgust at their fate ; 
and, somewhere, somebody called out to oxen 
that dragged a creaking cart. 

By-and-by a door opened and shut, and there 
was a of footsteps coming across the un- 


floor 
tarned, with a first sudden impulse, to 
shut the door upon herself and her misery ; and 
then came a quick feeling of thankfulness for 
any and any body that might help her to 
escape for a little from her troubled thoughts. 
At the same time a girl's voice called : 
**Zay! where are you?” 


pink su came in and seated herself upon 

ook, Malliy! dot ? Tam glad ha 
am 

Take an apple, will you? ‘There are 


come, oe ? re are 
cnet see meee on the shelf behind “vaeal 
@ quick, animated voice, still kee 
tiny back toward the ah nso m 
an apple began eating it, not 
speaking at first, but looking with great, search- 
figure before her. 
not om born in the 
quietest, most spot in the world, and a 
she would Seoshehar ee be- 


notice any thing any different; and he looked at 
it and then looked up at me so reproachfally and 
with so much meaning, and said, * Chan. L 
and nothing more. -Oh, Milly! I felt like death ; 
and you have no idea how handsome he looked 
as he went down the road to Dorset, and how I 
loved him! His hair, his hands, and every 
thing! And I shall never, never see him again! 
Never! never!” 

At this miserable thonght Eliza sunk on a 
basket of apples all in a bunch and began to cry, 
while her friend looked on and pitied her. Pres- 
ently Milly spoke : 

** Don’t feel so, Zay,” said she, hopefully. ‘‘I 
have a presentiment that you will see Fred again. 
And I am perfectly sure it is a true presentiment. 
Fred loves you, I know that, for I have seen you 
two together too much to doubt it; and if he 
loves you, of course he is not going to let this be 
the last. You know, Zay, I have seen a good 
deal of such things at one time and another. 
There was Sarah Liscom and Maude Vershire— 
I knew all about their love affairs; and both my 
married sisters made a confidante of me. And [ 
know men do not give up a girl so easy if they 
really love her,” she continued, shaking her wise 
girlish head. ‘‘ But I do not think you did right. 
You know what we have said so many times: » 

‘Be to thine own self true, 

And it doth follow as the night to day 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 
And, Zay, you were not true to yourself, and of 
course you were false to Frederic.” 

**Your friend Zay is very proud,” repeated 
Eliza, hopelessly. *‘ And, Milly, I was not go- 
ing to admit I had thought farther than he had.” 

“*Elizay! Elizay! It is time to hang on the pot 
and put in the pork!” called down Mrs. Orange 
from the stairway. ‘‘If you will start the din- 
ner I needn't come down till I get my skein off.” 

“* Yes, ma'am,” called back Eliza. ‘‘ Dinner- 
pot, pies, and stocking-yarn! ‘That is all I have 
to look forward to in life now,” she added, drear- 
ily. 


And so it seemed to prove. Days and weeks 


‘ and even months went on, and Milly’s cheerful 


| prophecies were not fulfilled, 





hind the wainscot but | but one to me, and we are great 


Even worse. 

One day Milly Be. gen’s half-aunt Betsey, from 
Dorset, who was a talking old woman and took 
snoff, came over to pay a visit to her half-broth- 
er’s family. While she was there Eliza Orange 
came in, and presently Milly said, of a sudden, 

** Do you know Frederic Cheshunt, Aunt Bet- 
sey? He is book-keeper in the cutlery at Dor- 
set, and boards at Miss Halsey’s, or used to.” 

Eliza stooped over to stroke a seven-toed kit- 
ten lying asleep upon the hearth, stopping her 
breath to listen for the reply. But Aunt Betsey 
was never in haste to begin talking, or to leave 
off after she had begun. She shook up her chair- 
eushion, counted the stitches on her seam-nee- 


| dle, took a pinch of snuff, and then said, delib- 


erately, 

“Frederic Cheshunt? Yes, I know him. 
Why ; see—Miss Halsey lives next house 
nit-ups, and 


! are out and in together like own folks, her and 
me. So I always know who she has for board- 
ers. Cheshunt is one of her oldest boarders, 

| quite a stand-by; and I know him well as I do 
this young lady here. I don’t know any thing 

' against him neither, nor nobody else. He is 

» just as nice a young man as there is in the town 

of Dorset ; now thatis so. And he is paying at- 

tention now to a girl over there to Dorset. A 

Dudgeon girl; and Miss Halsey and I are not 

over-pleased with the match, for she isn’t more 

than half good enough for him! Good enough! 

Why, she is a likely girl; belongs to a respect- 

able family, and all that. But I consider her a 

lazy piece of furniter, and so does Miss Halsey.” 

Eliza had lifted her face from the kitten, and 
was listening, white and eager, greedy to lose 
nothing ; not even the pain every word brought 
her. 

**But you think they will marry ?” asked Mil- 
ly, moving her chair to bring it before Eliza’s ex- 
cited face. 

** Well, it looks that way now. I understand 
he has taken her home to see his folks, and see 
how they like.” 

“Has? I thought I saw him pass here with 
a lady one day last week. Probably it was 
them,” interrupted Milly, indifferently. ‘‘ Oh, 
did you know we are expecting Augusta and the 
baby in a few days?” she added, as though with 
a sudden change of thought. 

It made no difference to Aunt Betsey what the 
subject—she was at home on any; and taking a 
pinch of snuff she chatted away just as readily 
on the next theme put in her way with such 
adroit carelessness. 

When Eliza went home soon after, Milly went 
to the gate, and finally along the road as far as 
the third maple-tree. 

‘“*T thought you were my friend, Milly,” said 
she, bitterly. ‘* But you knew how I longed to 
hear whatever else your Aunt Betsey could tell.” 

**So I am your friend, your true friend; but 
you looked as though there was a dagger stick- 
ing in your heart, and I was not going to let her 
go back to Dorset with any story about you to 
tell Miss Halsey. Besides, she had told all she 
knew, and some she guessed, already. Don't 
cry, Zay. I have a presentiment it will all come 
out right yet.” 

**Right” meant to these young girls the way 
most desirable in their finite eyes, that saw such 
a little way into life and the great Beyond. 

So Milly went back to the gossiping aunt, and 
Eliza went forward to take up the burden of a 
life from which the sun was darkened, and the 
moon withheld her light. But 

“The darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 
And already the word had been spoken. that 
should turn the color of her fate. 

Aunt Betsey was right about a great many 
things; and at the very moment she was taking 
her pinch of snuff, and unconsciously thrusting 
poisoned arrows into the heart of Eliza Orange, 
the same subject was being discussed by Frederic 





Cheshunt’s father and mother in the clean, airy 
kitchen of their farm-house. 

‘* Did you give Fred'ric a hint of how vou felt, 
mother ?” asked Mr. Cheshunt, anxiously. 

**Not a word for nor against. I wouldn't. 
I treated the girl just as well as I knew how, 
though I never could stand it with the Dudgeon 
blood. I always did feel as though I was a por- 
cupine with my quills out whenever I saw one 
of the family, even as long ago as when they and 
we were young together, though I don’t know 
any reason why,” replied Mrs. Cheshunt, stop- 
ping a moment to meditate upon the metaphys- 
ical side of the question. ‘* Well, so it is,” she 
resumed cheerfully, after an unavailing pause ; 
**some folks can’t bear cheese, and I never took 
to the Dudgeons. But, nevertheless, I shall try 
to treat Freddy's wife like a daughter, whoever 
she may be; so I showed her my cheeses, and 
took her out to see the garden and the pig, and 
never breathed a breath for nor against to Fred- 
dy. Only as she was off putting on her things 
in the real Dudgeon way, dawdling and dowdy, 
I just said to Freddy, sort of aside, said I, ‘ Next 
time you come bring Eliza.’ And he never said 
. a word, and I never said a word. I wouldn't 
for any thing.” 

Ah, kind-hearted Mother Cheshunt! Uncon- 
scious influence is sometimes mightiest; and a 
word spoken in due season how good is it! 

** Fredric didn’t tell you, I suppose,” asked 
Mr. Cheshunt, ‘‘ any thing about what made the 
trouble betwixt him and Eliza Orange? Or 
wasn’t there ever any thing to it only our surmis- 
ings, after all?” 

** Well, I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Cheshunt, 
all the more cheerfully to balance the gloom of 
her husband. ‘‘I guess they liked each other, 
no mistake about that; but they are both pretty 
proud and pretty stuffy, and I mistrust something 
has gone wrong that they won't either one of 
them come back of. But, then, nobody can tell 
the betwixts and betweens of a couple of young 
folks, and themselves as little as any body. 
Young folks don't know more than a couple of 
rabbits what they want and what they ought to 
want, and they are just as apt to stumble upon 
the wrong thing as the right thing,” pursued Mrs. 
Cheshunt, with the wisdom of experience and of 
long observation stirring in her brain. ‘‘ Why, 
I can't positively say there was any certain en- 
gagement, or the like of that, but I supposed it 
was an understood thing. Well, I don’t know, 
father, it will come out right, one way or the 
other, and talking won’t feed the pig, or pick the 
peas for breakfast to-morrow morning.” 

So saying, Mother Cheshunt put on her sun- 
bonnet and went briskly out, with a pail of milk 
in one hand and an empty basket in the other. 
It was not her heart that was on the anvil, and 





so she could comfort herself for her sat woe 
expectations by the homely duties of her homely 
} life. 





Meantime, at the same moment, Frederic 
Cheshunt, alone in his counting-room, trotted his 
foot and thought. 

Since that one black day, so long past now, he 
had been in a whirl of wounded self-love, suspi- 
cion, and despair. Unsatisfied and restless, he 
had been tossed from one mood to another, sure 
of nothing but of repenting whatever he did in 
one stage of feeling as soon as he had passed into 
the next. 

Ah, if he could be wise enough to wait till the 
tide of passion has gone down, and he finds which 
is shifting sand and which is solid rock! But 
youth is so wise, and its wisdom is such foolish- 
ness ! 

At last, just when Mother Cheshunt went out 
with her pig’s pail, and Eliza Orange parted 
from her friend Milly, under the maple-tree, and 
walked along the quiet country-road with wet 
cheeks and a suffocating weight at her heart, 
Frederic Cheshunt jumped up, threw on his hat, 
and went out with his hands in his pockets, like 
a man resolved, 

The next day he went out again at the same 
time—just after the close of office-hours—and 
the next day, and the next. Then the look of 
dogged determination that had been clouding his 
face cleared away like fog before sunshine, and 
he got to whistling at his work and buying new 
neck-ties. 

**Do you know, Aunt Betsey,” said his land- 
lady, Miss Halsey, ‘‘ that I am confident young 
Cheshunt is really in love this time?” 

Miss Halsey was a spruce little spinster, with 
as many wrinkles as a loaf of bread just ready 
to go into the oven, and beard enough to quite 
set up a youth of moderate ambition. She was 
as great a snuff-taker and as great a talker as 
Aunt Betsey herself; and she trotted in, puck- 
ered and spry, upon this morning, with her snuff- 
box and her tongue, to talk over things. 

‘* There is one certain sure sign, Aunt Betsey ; 
don’t you know it? Writing po'try. Dr. Watts 
wrote beautiful po’try, and he couldn’t have done 
it if he hadn’t been in love. It was a Miss Rowe. 
I've got a book, and it tells all about it,” said she, 
solemnly, with a brisk dive into her deep pocket 
for her snuff-box far from corresponding with the 
impressiveness of her tone. ‘‘ Love is very in- 
spiring, and they are apt to write it when they 
are in love. I saw it when I went to neat up 
Cheshunt’s room this morning. Po’try, sure 
enough, capitals and all; there it lay on his ta- 
ble, wrote out in a scholarly hand, with beautiful 
flourishes, and his name at the end in full; hand- 
some as print. So I suppose I have as good as 
lost a boarder, and a first-rate one.” 

Miss Halsey snuffed, and nodded, and winked, 
and sighed, and snuffed; divided between regret 
at her own loss and maidenly delight over a love- 
story. 

The same day Father Cheshunt, after follow- 
ing up stairs and down stairs, and in my lady's 
chamber, found my lady at the pen of her pet pig, 
with a pail of water and shingle washing his face. 

‘*Well, mother, I have got news for you,” 
said he, throwing out his words all in a heap. 
**Got a letter from Fred’ric, and he says he is 
coming home to spend the week-end with his 
wife. What do you think of that ?” 

**You don’t!” ejaculated Mother Cheshunt, 
dropping her shingle just when the pig had laid 
his head in the most convenient position, shut- 
ting his eyes and putting back his ears in luxu- 
rious satisfaction. A new shingle too, nicely 
smoothed and sharpened. 

‘*Yes, I do,” affirmed Father Cheshunt, donht- 
fully. ‘‘That is what Fred’ric says; his wife. 
Who do you suppose he has got for a wife, mo- 
ther ?” 

‘* Well, the Dudgeon girl, most likely,” re- 
turned Mother Cheshunt, with a weak attempt 
at cheerfulness. ‘‘ But whoever she may be, fa- 
ther, she will be Freddy's wife, and we must 
treat her like a daughter.” 

Then she went in and put some yeast rising 
for an election-cake that should be fuller of 
raisins than of flour, and frosted like Mount 
Washington in winter. 

‘*Week-end” came, and just at country tea- 
time a covered buggy drove up to the farm-honse 
door with a floating of stone-brown drapery, rib- 
bon ends, and the light folds of a veil, showing 
at the side. 

Mother Cheshunt sighed, swallowed, smiled, 
and came to the open door with wide-open arma, 
ready to take ‘‘ Freddy's wife, whoever she may 
be,” close to her warm heart. 

‘« Here we are, mother. Here am I and here 
is my wife,” said Freddy, joyfully, as a bride- 
groom should, jamping from the carriage, and 
holding his hand to his mother. 

Then he turned back with a tenderer touch to 
take out his wife. ‘There was a flutter, a soft 
rustle, and little spring; and, throwing aside her 
veil, there stood Eliza Orange, smiling and blush- 
ing like a whole garden of roses. 

‘© You dear creeter!” exclaimed Mother Ches- 
hunt, catching hold of her and beginning to cry. 

‘*T was trying to bring my mind to that Dud- 
geon girl, Freddy, and Eliza’s face was such a 
blessed surprise,” said she, following him to the 
barn, presently. 

She spoke with an air of apology, but with 
such evident relief that Freddy laughed the light- 
hearted laugh of a happy man to whom every 
thing is one drop more in a cup of joy. 

‘Tt might have been that Dudgeon girl, mo- 
ther, only for you,” he replied. 

‘* Me, Freddy! I didn’t say a syllable. I 
wouldn't. I never believed in meddling in such 
matters,” she replied, indignantly. 

‘*Oh, mother! You said, ‘ Bring Eliza next 
time;’ you know you did! And so, just to 
please you, I have brought her,” returned Fred- 
eric, gayly. ‘‘ And, mother,” said he, coming 


closer, and speaking lower, ‘‘ Eliza and I are 
very thankful to you for helping us over ‘a fool's 
bridge we should never have crossed alone.” 
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The mother smiled upon her son as they went 
back to the house to the glad-faced bride; while 
at the self-same moment Miss Halsey, in Aunt 
Betsey’s cheerful kitchen, tried to console her- 
self for the loss of her best boarder. 

“*T told you so,” chuckled she. ‘‘I knew it 
was a ballot of verses the first minute I saw the 
capitals, and I knew what that meant. Love is 
very inspiring, and they most generally write 
po'try at such times.” 





THE BIRD IN THE LINDEN. 


A uitTLe bird sang on a Linden-tree, 
In the balmy days of spring; 

When his lay of love woke a voice in me, 
And I essayed to sing. 

The song of the bird was merry and glad, 
As song of a bird might be; 

My answering strain was mournful and sad, 
As I sat ‘neath that Linden-tree. 


For close by the bird on the Linden-tree 
Perched a mate with folded wing; 

But never a mate was there for me, 
To listen while I might sing. 

My spring was past, and my life was lone, 
Love never had beamed on me; 

I could not echo the joyous tone, 
Of that bird on the Linden-tree. 


The little bird sang on the Linden-tree, 
When summer was warm and bright, 

And, oh! I could answer his minstrelsy 
With a song of deep delight. 

For the heart I had long despaired to gain 
Had blossomed with love for me; 

Oh, joy! we were one who had once been twain, 
And we sat ‘neath that Linden-tree. 





AMERICAN ITEATHEN. 


NE Sunday morning Mrs. Livingstone Guyer 
walked into church very late, as was Mrs. 
Livingstone Guyer'’s custom, and at every on- 
ward step the drops and bugles on her mantle 
shook, and the hard ball trimming on her dress 
rattled, and the beads around her throat clinked, 
and her hoop ear-rings struck the beads, adding 
to the clatter, and the dangling ornaments on her 
bonnet struck like tinkling cymbals. 

There was a missionary in the pulpit that day, 
a man browned with foreign suns, who had come 
to tell the fashionable New York audience of the 
benighted heathen whom the Church of Christ 
was trying to convert. 

He told them of the Feejee Islanders who ar- 
rayed themselves in fantastic garments covered 
with curious ornaments and draped with fringes 
of beads and balls. He described the rings they 
wore pendent from their noses, and the bracelets 
that encircled their arms and ankles. 

The audience listened attentively, and their 
sanctimonious faces said, as plain as words could 
say it: “From all such folly, good Lord, de- 
liver us!” 

An old-fashioned fellow sitting under the gal- 
lery, one Common Sense, thoroughly unpreju- 
diced, and somewhat unpopular, looked hard at 
Mrs. Livingstone Guyer, and taking into account 
the fringes, beads, and ornaments on her dress, 
the hoops pendent from her ears, and the brace- 
lets on her arms, thought there was a distinction 
without a difference between this woman and a 
Feejee Islander. 

The missionary told this audience of the Bur- 
mese women who colored their faces to make 
them beautiful, and discolored their teeth by 
chewing betel-nuts. He gave account also of 
the Africans who blackened their eyebrows with 
antimony, and stained their finger nails red. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


thers in their sacrifices were more culpable than 
American mothers in their neglect. 

The missionary told his audience of the divi- 
sions of caste. He informed them that the high- 
er orders despised inferior grades; and if a per- 
son fell to an inferior rank his old companions 
in the former caste had a right to subject him to 
insult, and put upon him every indignity their 
scorn might conceive. 

Great astonishment was written on the faces 
of the audience, but Common Sense looked 
straight at a fashionable woman who shrank from 
her poor neighbor in the pew, and that very day 
had refused to speak to a woman whose social 
position had once been equal with hers, but who, 
through reverses of fortune, had sunk to a lower 
station. He thought, with such examples before 
him, that the orders of caste in heathen society 
had a parallel in the social divisions of American 
communities. 

‘The missionary told his audience of the heathen 
belief in oracles and omens, and their practice of 
consulting jugglers and priests in important af- 
fairs of life. 

The audience smiled contemptuously at their 
folly; but Common Sense thought of the multi- 
tudes who consult fortune-tellers and clairvoyants 
in important atiairs, and saw before him men and 
women who believed in signs and old witches’ 
fables, and latterly had even put faith in a board 
called Planchette, and he pronounced them not 
one whit less heathenish than the nations in for- 
eign lands. 

The missionary horrified his audience by his 
account of heathen parents who sold their beau- 
tiful daughters into slavery, and for a considera- 
tion doomed them to a life worse than death. 

The audience wept over wickedness like this; 
but Common Sense remembered a marriage cere- 
mony in that Christian church, where the bride 
was young and beautiful and the bridegroom old 
and ugly. He remembered the smiles of the 
bride’s parent as he gave away the fair girl to 
the cruel-visaged foreigner, and the disgust on 
the bride’s face as she shrank away from the 
man who claimed her as his wife. ‘‘Gave her 
away” were the words the parent used; but they 
were not true. Sold her away, he should have 
said ; sold her into slavery for money and posi- 
tion. That parent sat within the house of God 
that day, and in his heart condemned the heath- 
en bargain; but Common Sense, with his clear- 
sighted vision, saw that the Christian contrast 
was alike criminal. 

The missionary told his audience of the heathen 
festivals, with their offerings of gold, fruits, and 
flowers, and sometimes human lives. He de- 
scribed the attendant drunkenness, debauchery, 
and immorality in language that made the Chris- 
tian audience before him shudder. 

Common Sense beheld the shudder with a 
sareastic smile. He knew of_ festivals in Amer- 
ica with offerings of gold, fruits, and flowers, and 
not unfrequently excesses that were suicidal in 
their nature. He knew that debauchery and 
drunkenness often marred these social feasts, 
and the tone of morality was exceedingly low. 
He could look around the Christian audience 
and see men who, in ‘their club-houses, were no 
better than the degraded heathen, and women 
who, in the excesses of fashionable society, vio- 
lated their marriage vow of love and honor, and 
sacrificed their true, pure womanliness in the 
dance and wine-cup until they could not cast the 
stone of condemnation at their heathen sisters. 

The missionary told his audience of the abject 
condition of many foreign tribes who herded to- 
gether and lived in miserable huts in an atmos- 
phere of filth and degradation. 

The refined Christian audience sickened at 


| the description, and on their incredulous faces 


The faces of the audience expressed surprise | 


at such unnatural practices ; but the old-fashioned 
fellow in the corner fell to studying the face of a 
belle present, whitened by some preparation of 
chalk, and reddened by rouge, and he regarded 
attentively the teeth of a man discolored by the 
use of tobacco. He knew, moreover, there were 
complexions in that audience bleached by eating 
arsenic, eyes brightened by the use of belladonna, 
and masses of hair changed by some decoction 
from the natural tint to a fashionable hue, and 
he couldn't for the life of him see why the heathen 
were worse in this respect than these people in a 
high state of civilization. 

‘The missionary informed his audience that 
heathen devotees tortured their bodies by unnat- 
ural compressions and painful attitudes, thinking 
to appease the anger of offended deity. 

The faces of the audience indicated pity for 
such ignorance ; but Common Sense glanced over 
to a man whose boots were instruments of tor- 
ture to him, and to a woman whose head was 
poised in an unnatural attitude, shoulders thrown 
distressingly high, and waist compressed until 
her muscles, sinews, diaphragm, heart, lungs, and 
liver failed to do the work allotted them by na- 
ture; and, reflecting that this bodily contortion 
was adopted to propitiate the goddess Fashion, 
he wondered if the missionary might not return 
to foreign lands with tales of American heathen. 

The missionary told his audience of heathen 
mothers who threw their children into the Gan- 
ges and cast them before Juggernaut, offerings 
to their gods. 

The audience shuddered convulsively at the 
monstrous tale, but Common Sense had his eve 
fixed on a shivering child standing within the 
cold shadows cast by the church. Its neck and 
arms were bare; and its little knees, blue with 
the biting cold, knocked together painfully as 
the child waited for the nurse who held protract- 
ed discussion with a boon companion. Common 
Sense recognized the child as the representative 
of a large class given up by their mothers to the 
absurdities of fashionable dress and incompetency 
of servants, until disease and premature death 
was the result; and he wondered if heathen mo- 








was written questioning if such things could be. 

Common Sense frowned at the incredulity, and 
wished they might take a step only a little out 
of Broadway, where the New York poor huddled 
in cellars and crowded tenement houses, breath- 
ing an air of filth and contamination, and living 
lives of lowest degradation and crime. It were 
easier to believe in foreign heathen with such a 
sight of American heathen. 

The missionary talked of the nations who 
bowed to idols and gods of their own making. 

The Christian audience devoutly thanked God 
that-they were not like these poor heathen; but 
Common Sense was picking out of that Christian 
audience men and women who bowed to Mam- 
mon, Fashion, Pleasure, Ambition, and a thou- 
sand gods of their own making. 

At the close of the service the missionary made 
a powerful plea for foreign missions, and solicit- 
ed a contribution for ameliorating the condition 
of the benighted heathen. 

The audience responded liberally, for their 
hearts had been touched, and Common Sense 
smiled approval. His smile was followed by the 
suggestion that another contribution double the 
previous sum be taken for ameliorating the con- 
dition of American heathen and advancing the 
cause of home missions. Be 

The audience was utterly confounded and 
highly indignant. They did not understand 
Common Sense at all. 





CONJUGAL SURPRISES. 
pe is responsible for many a sensational 
story, but we have met with few that have 
eclipsed the following as told in a recent Paris 


| letter: A husband, we are assured, went out 


with his wife on New-Year's Eve to do some 
shopping. On passing the great establishment 
of the Louvre the young wife so fell in love with 
something eharming in a dress suspended in the 
window that her husband determined to surprise 
her with it as an etrenne. He brought his part- 
ner to her father’s, who lived not far off, and, 
feigning to have forgotten something, he begged 
of her to await his return. Running back to the 





shop, he bought the dress, and ordered it to be | 


sent at once to his lodging, writing upon the pa- 
per that wrapped it this little dedicatory address— 
**From your husband” (ton mari). He then left 
the shop to return to his better half, but meeting 
some people and being delayed late, he went 
straight home without calling for his wife, and 
depending on the pretty present to make all 


square if she was displeased at his absence and | 


apparent negligence. Madame was very much 
displeased indeed, and, to make matters worse, 
the peace-offering was not forthcoming, for the 
stupid porter had handed it in at the wrong 








bered seeing this package of meal (as she sup 
posed) in the closet, and used it. The result 
was, ten persons were violently sick, and one 
died. Housekeepers can not be too cautious 


} about leaving poisons where, through the igno- 


apartment, which was at the opposite side of the | 


staircase. There the beautiful dress and the in- 


scription caused much surprise, for the lady who | 


inhabited the rooms and her husband, not agree- 
ing, had made a voluntary separation several 
months before. Married couples are often sorry 
for the rash effects of anger, and the poor lady, 
seeing the beautiful present from her separated 
husband as she thought, melted into tears of ten- 
derness at his supposed contrition, and ran out 
at once and purchased a beautiful leather writing- 
case, which she dispatched to his residence with 
the inscription ‘‘ From thy wife.” The poor hus- 
band, also overwhelmed with the reminiscence 


rance or carelessness of servants or others, they 
may become mixed with food. 





American children who have the misfertun¢ 
to live in large cities are kept in the house far 
too much—hovering over the stove or furnace 
register reading and moping. Parisians are more 
physiological in this respect than we are. In an 
article entitled ‘“‘Home Life in Paris,” in Put 
nam’s Monthly for March, it is said that “ in pleas 
ant weather no French mother permits her chi! 
dren to remain indoors. Outdoors is the place 
for children, say the Parisians; and out they go, 
sarly in the morning, accompanied by nurse, and 
out they stay till the daylight is done and the 
darkness falls, only coming in at meal-times for 
a brief séance about the family board.” Our cli- 
mate would not always admit of lining out of 
doors; but there is no doubt if city children 


| should breathe more fresh, and less hot, poison- 


of old conjugal happiness, appeared at the door | 


within half an hour, and such a scene of weeping, 
and embracing, and apologies, and vows of fu- 
ture love—ay, indeed, ladies, and soft kisses— 
was never beheld. ‘* How kind of you,” at last 
said the sobbing wife, ‘‘to think of sending me 
this lovely dress!” ‘The astonished husband had 
to acknowledge that he knew nothing of the par- 
cel, but peace being already made it was no mat- 
ter, and the porter’s mistake had borne happy 
fruit. The real owner began to make inquiry, 
and found the parcel, which reconciled his wife 
to himalso. An explanation and a consequent 
introduction ensued, and the two couples went 
out together and had a little feast at one of the 
best taverns in Paris. They returned at night, 
and each pair separated from the other pair on 
the staircase landing, two as happy wives and 
two as happy husbands as any who retired to 
rest in each other's arms that New-Year’s Eve in 
the city of Paris. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HeErgE, in New York city, the winter thus far 
has been unusually mild and ‘‘open.”” We have 
had very little snow compared with the amount 
which had fallen at a corresponding time last 
year. Buta very different state of things pre- 
vails in many sections of the country. For ex- 
ample, we learn by private letters from the in- 
terior of Maine that the thermometer has been 
down among the twenties and thirties below 
zero, and the great storms and heavy drifts 
have almost buried up the inhabitants of some 
towns. When the snow is six feet on a level in 
front of ome’s house, and digging a path through 
itseems both an endless end a useless task while 
the big fakes are fast falling; when che windows 
are darkéned by the heaped-up, feathery masses, 
and roofs are breaking in from the immense 


weight upon them, things may look a little | 


gloomy within-doors, unless the prisoners have 
laid in a good supply of provisions and abundant 
resources for independent enjoyment. New En- 
glanders have the wise forethought to do this. 


A great snow-storm, which precludes all neigh- | 


borly visiting and ordinary out-of-door occupa- 
tions, gives to thousands a much desired oppor- 
tunity for quiet reading and study. In many 
Eastern homes the long stormy days, whose si- 
lence from without is unbroken save by the oc- 
easional jingling of sleigh-bells, are rich bless- 
ings to the young, whose minds are thirsting, 
but whose hands are often too busily employed 
to even lift the cup of knowledge. In Augusta, 
Maine, the most severe snow and ice storm 
known for twenty years lately occurred. The 
streets were almost impassable, and great injury 
done to the trees. In Montreal, Canada, the 
snow has been cight feet deep in the streets. A 
statement has beev published showing that the 
fall of snow in Canada has at this present time 
exceeded by thirty-eight inches the total fall in 
any season within the last twenty years. 





A little boy about thirteen years old, living in 
New Rochelle, was playing with a gun a week or 
two ago, when he in sport pointed it at his sis- 
ter, aged abouteight years. The gun discharged, 
and the little girl received a fearful wound, of 
which she soon died. 


| lady who was disappointed in love. 


ous air, they would have rosier checks. 





A veracious married man from the East re 
cently visited Chicago. In relating his experi 
ence he says: ‘‘ As soon as I reached the city 
I was attacked by a corps of small boys, who 
pressed upon me the cards of several lawyers, 
and assaulted me with shonts of ‘Want a di 
voree, mister? ‘Here you are; divorce in fif 
teen minutes,’ and such like astounding cries.”’ 
By-the-way, Chicago will have a heavier divorces 
suit than ever upon her hands before long. We 
have seen it stated that Chicago herself is to be 
divorced from Illinois and married to Indiana! 
However, we suppose there may be consider 
able gossip about this case, just as there is about 
others. 

A shrewd clergyman was consulted by a young 
He advised 
her to banish the unappreciative young man 
from her thoughts. She declared this impossi 
ble, and expressed a determination to jump into 
the river and end her miserable existence. The 
doctor promptly replied, ‘‘I admire your cour 
age; that’s the very best thing you can do; don’t 

ut it off an hour—lest you change your mind.” 

le went on to say that his chaise happened to 
be standing at the door, and he would take her 
to the river himself immediately, and see that 
the job was thoroughly done! She thanked him 


| for his kindness—but, on the whole, concluded 





to wait. 

Nothing is more distressing to those afflicted 
with weak eyes—and the number is most unfor- 
tunately large—than to attend a lecture, con- 
cert, or any evening entertainment, and be 
forced to endure the fierce glare of lights inter 
posed between them and the special object of 
interest. Pleasure often becomes pain, keen 
pain, in such circumstances. In many of our 
churches the arrangement of lights is most un 
fortunate and injurious; and theatres and cov 
cert-halls are often worse. Occasionally an 
agreeable care is shown in this matter, which 
is at once appreciated by an andience. At a 
recent reading by Mr. George Vandenhoff in 
Trenor’s Lyric Hall, the gas behind the platform 
was turned down before the exercises com- 
menced, and the candles used by the reader 
were to a good degree shaded from the eyes of 
the audience. If some such consideration were 
more general, it would greatly increase the com 
fort and enjoyment of a large cluss, 





The Evening. Mail, in an entertaining article 
upon “ Human Hair,” is of opinion that no out- 
ward application can have the least effect in re 
storing gray hair, or cause it to grow on bald 
places, and no remedy taken inwardly can have 
any specific action upon it. The nutrition of 
hairs is effected through vessels in close contact 
with their tissue without entering into their 
structure, so that causes affecting the general 
health, and especially the condition of the skin, 
act powerfully upon the nutriticn of the hair. 
Cleanliness of the skin and a healthful circula 


| tion of the blood from exercise, together with 


The Times, after mentioning some of the vari- | 


ous improvements which have been proposed in 
the construction of velocipedes, suggests, as 9 
novelty, one having four wheels, shafts, and a 
good-size pony to draw the machine! 





It is to be regretted that New York affords no 
alternative to those who do not “keep” a car- 
riage between hiring one at a dollar and a half 
or two dollars an hour, and riding in a crowded 
and generally disagreeable car for six cents. 
Why ean we not have a cheap cab system? Or 
could there not be two kinds of cars—one with 
five-cent fare, in which we are willing to be 


| what’s the matter? 


crowded and to stand up—another with fifteen- | 


cent fare, with a definite number of seats, no 
one to be admitted after the seats are filled, and 
with comfortable arrangements. Then all could 
take their choice. 





St. Valentine’s Day came in with a rush—of 
tender messages. It was estimated that no less 
than 15,000 valentines were received by the City 
Post-Office Department within two short days— 
and that was only the beginning of the season! 





A whole family in Brooklyn were poisoned a 
short time ago by eating of a pudding into which 
a servant had, by mistake, put some arsenic. 
Fortunately, by the prompt administration of 
antidotes, the lives of all, excepting one young 
man, were saved. The poison was purchased 
three years ago, and mixed with Indian meal, 
for pet Ae of destroying rats. What was 
not used was put on a shelf in the kitchen closet, 
with various other packages, though labeled 
‘* Poison.”” The servant, finding she had not 
quite enough meal to make the pudding, remem- 


proper diet and.snch other means as tend to 
promote the generat health, are the only re 
storers. Washing the head thoroughly with 
soap and water, and plentiful brushing is ree- 
ommended as the secret for obtaining «a beauti- 
ful head of hair. 





Many good people may learn a useful lesson 
from the following little anecdote which was 
not long ago related at the dinner-table of a dis 
tinguished English poet. A well-meaning but 
dolorous clergyman, who disfigured his coun- 
tenance and wore a face of perpetual mourning, 
once visited the sick-room of a worldly friend. 
As his sad visage appeared in the doorway, the 
sick man started up and exclaimed: ‘* Why, 
You look as if your re- 
ligion didn’t agree with you!” 

We are very much creatures of imagination. 
A plain dinner nicely served is infinitely better 
to most men than an expensive meal with un- 
tidy arrangements of the table. No woman, in 
her housekeeping, can ‘‘make bricks without 
straw,” and husbands sheuld bear this fact in 
mind. But there are luxuries which money 
alone can not buy, and which must depend on 
the individual care, skill, and tact of the mis- 
tress of the house. 

Fashion is a rigorous mistress at all times. 
But the present epoch does not maké more ex- 


| eruciating’ demands than the last century did. 





Madame de Genlis, in her memoirs, thus de- 
scribes the training she endured to fit her for 
Parisian society: “I had two teeth pulled out; 
I had whalebone stays that pinched me terribly ; 


| my feet were imprisoned in tight shoes, with 


which it was impossible for me to walk; [ had 
three or fonr thousand curl-papers on my head ; 
and I wore, for the first time in my life, a hoop. 
In order to get rid of my country attitudes, I 
had an iron collar put on my neck; and as [ 
squinted a little at times, I was obliged to put 
on goggles as soon as I awoke in the morning, 
and these I wore for hours; I was, moreover, 
not a little surprised when they talked of giving 
me a master to teach me what I thought I knew 
well enough already—to walk. Besides all this, 
I was forbidden to run, to leap, or to ask ques- 
tions.”’ 
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Knitted Scarf worn as Baschlik. 

Tas scarf may be worn as a hat or beret. It is sixty-five inches 
long and twenty-five inches wide, and is knitted of split wool in a 
striped design as follows: Make a foundation corresponding to the 
width of the shawl, and work on this, 1st round.—Slip 1, * knit 2, 
first the second and then the first, so that the stitches cross; knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 again so that they shall cross each other, make 1, 
knit 1, From * repeat to the end of the round, then knit 3. 2d 
round.—Slip 1, * purl 2, purl the following stitch with the preceding 
made stitch, purl 2, purl together the following made stitch and 
stitch, and from > repeat to the end of the round, then again purl 3. 
Repeat these two rounds till the scarf has reached the requisite length, 
then cast off, gather the ends closely, and ornament them with tassels 
of split wool. 


Two Embroidered Cashmere Scarfs. 

Tuxsp scarfs are of white cashmere. Each scarf is fifty inches in 
length and nine inches in breadth. Hem the sides and ornament the 
hems on the right side with a row 
of cross stitch worked in silk. The 
ends are worked with colored silk in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 2 is worked in point Russe and 
button-hole stitch with fine black silk. 
Asection of this embroidery in full size 
is given on page 165, Fig. 2. ‘Tufts of 
fringe are tied into and between the 
scallops in the manner shown by the 
illustration. The design shown by 
Fig. 2, page 165, may also be used ; 
it is worked in point Russe with two 
colors of fine silk, in the pattern with 
black and yellow. 

Fig. 1.—This scarf is ornamented 
with guipure embroidery. An illus- 
tration on page 164 gives the large 
medallion in full size. The border 





Fig. 1.—Scarr witn Gur- 
PURE EMBROIDERY. 


can be worked by aid of the 
illustration. The fringe is 
tied into the ends. 


Dress of Black Poult 
e Soie. 

See illustration on page 169. 
Tuis dress is trimmed 

with a black passementerie 

border and black silk fringe. 

The trimming imitates a 

fichu. The skirt is cut 

from the patterns given in . 

Harper's Bazar, Vol. I., Brawep Jacket.—Fronr. 

No. 2, Dress with High For pattern and description see Supplement, ~ 

Waist, Suppl. No. XIX. No. VILL, Figs. 37-99. 

The waist is cut from the 

pattern in No. X., Suppl., Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II., No. 6. If it be de- 

sired to cut it with a French back—that is, without side pieces—cut 

from the pattern Suppl. No. XIX., in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IL., No. 2. 


Muslin Corsage 
with Collar. 

See illustration on 

page 169. 

Ts muslin cor- 
sage is ornamented 
with a large collar 
and trimmed with 
narrow muslin ruffles 
headed with inser- 
tion. Cut the cor- 
sage from Figs. 43 
and 45, Supplement, 
and the collar from 
Fig. 46. Thefrontof 
the waist is cut out 
at the neck to corre- 








Mvsiin CorsaGE With Janor. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 43-45. 
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wit CoLLaR.—BACcK. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 40-42. 


Wuite CasHMERE KERCHIEF. 


Back. 
For pattern and description see 
ss No. XV., 
igs. 53 and 54, 


spond to the shape of the col- 
lar. The illustration shows 
the manner of making the 
trimming. 


Corsage with Bretelles. 


See illustration on page 16% 


Tus richly trimmed cor- 
sage is of muslin. The col- 
lar, bretetles, and trimming 
of the sleeves are of bias strips 
of donble muslin, lying over 
each other like pleats and 
ornamented with bands of 
satin ribbon. A section of 
this trimming is given in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., 
No. 5, page 72. Cut from 


the pattern in the Supplement, Figs. 43-45. Fig. 47 gives the pattern 
for the bretelles, 


lace, trimmed with puffs of the same, 
narrow Valenciennes edging, and pink 
satin piping. ‘The fronts run diago- 
nally, Cut from the pattern without 
paying any attention to the dotted line 
on it. The illustration shows the man- 
ner of making the trimming. The 
strips for the puffs must be cut twice 
as long and half as wide again as the 
space they are designed to cover. The 
strips for the shoulder puffs are sloped 
toward the ends. 


ing than women, and so I like better 


Brive CasHmMere CorsackE 








Corsage of Black Guipure. 
See iilustration on page 169. 
Tuis elegant corsage of black guipure is trimmed with green satin and 


black lace. It is cut from the pattern of Muslin Corsage with Jabot, 
Figs. 43-45, Supplement, making the front edges straight. ‘Trim the 
front edge of the right front with a piece of green satin two inches wide, 
edged with black lace on each side. Strips of satin edged in the same 
manner form the bretelles, making oblong rounded tabs on the under 
edges, where they are ornamented with a rosette of green satin ribbon. 
The sleeves are finished at the wrists with strips of satin edged in the 
same manner. ‘The front of the neck and the shoulders are ornamented 
with rosettes and short ends. 


Corsage of Figured Lace. 
See illustration on page 169. 
Tuts corsage is very dressy for young ladies. It is of fine figured 














WOMEN’S MENTAL IN- 
DOLENCE. 
YOUNG LADY the other day 
said, ‘‘ Men are much more amus- 


Fig. 2.—ScarF witn Point 
Russe EMBROIDERY. 


to talk to them.” To which 
the reply was, ‘‘ Women are 
just as amusing as men 
when they have got any 
thing to talk about.” The 
pity of the matter is, that 
so few of the women one 
meets have any thing to 
talk about except the merest 
outside things, and the mat- 
ters which come within 
their observation without 
any trouble being taken on 
BraIwep JACKET.—Back. their part; for women, as 
For pattern and description see Supplement, § 4 rule, hate nothing more 
No. VIIL, Figs. 37-89, than taking trouble, espe- 

cially if their efforts involve 

any mental exertion, Women are extremely ready to shelter themselves 
from any threatened appeal to their intellect by the plea that they are 
‘not clever,” or that, being women, they can not be expected to know 
certain matters of fact, or to be able to form definite and clear judg- 
ments. No doubt it is true that in these latter days a very large number 
of women have roused themselves from their long habit of mental apathy, 
and are willing to apply themselves heart and soul to all studies that 
z may be set before them, 
m7 and are opened to them. 
We firmly trust that the 
great movements which 
are agitating so many 
women now will go on 
in ever-widening circles 
till all women are 
brought under their in- 
fluence. We think, too, 
that the desire for the 
cultivation of mental 
power, and for the ac- 
quisition of mental en- 
ergy, is spreading more 
rapidly among women 
than mere outsiders 
credit. Nevertheless it 


Brack Lace Low-Neckep Corsace. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 50-52. 
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is not to be denied, but to be looked at and acknowledged as 
one of the things to be dealt with, that at present the major- 
ity of women are mentally very indolent, and are perfectly 
content to remain so. 

Of course apathy and indolence are much easier than exer- 
tion of any kind. It is easier to sit still in the warm sunshine 
of the valley than to climb to the top of the hill; but then 
the sitter in the valley sees no more than the narrow view im- 
mediately around; the great views, over wide distances of 
country, are for those who make the effort to climb. One 
reason for the intellectual narrowness of women, and their 
extreme subjection to prejudice and slavery to custom, is this 
mental indolence of 
which we now speak. 
Because things have 
always worn a certain 
aspect to them, and 
they have not trou- 
bled themselves as to 
whether there might 
not be any other way 
of looking at them, 
they conclude that no 
other can exist. In 
fact, with some wo- 
/ men mental exertion 
has come to be con- 
sidered decidedly un- 
feminine. A woman 
who tries to under- 
stand what is going 
on around her, and 
to see the reasons for 
the serious and excit- 
ing contests in which 
men engage, and 
which she hears are 
of importance to the 
welfare of the whole 
world, is bidden, not 
unfrequently, to be 

































Wurte CasHMerRE Kercuier,—SIDE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 53 and 54. 


ashamed of herself for caring about things ‘‘ which do not con- 
cern women.” So, sometimes, women who desire to shake off 
the fetters of their mental bondage are unable to do so on ac- 
count of the utter want of sympathy which they experience from 
their mentally indolent sisters. Partly, too, the mental indolence 
of women is foreed upon them by the supercilious manner in 
which the majority of men treat the efforts of women after knowl- 
edge. Women, unless indeed they are of a very unusual energy, 
can not but give up making efforts when they find that their 
endeavors are looked upon as of no possible avail to redeem 
them from ignorance. Moreover, if women are always taught 
that they are not to decide for themselves, that it is out of their 


province to become highly cultivated intellectually and so forth, 

, the mental indolence, which, in greater or less degrees, is nat- 

" ural to all human beings, is not likely to be by such means less- 
’ 


ened in them. 

Again, if women 
have sufficient en- 
ergy to overcome 









to, they often find 

it impolitic to let it be known 
that they are capable of making 
any mental effort. As a writer 
has remarked, with more force 
than elegance, ‘‘ if their stockings 
are blue they take care to keep 
them well covered with their pet- 
ticoats.” ‘They find it convenient 
to assume the appearance of men- 
tal indolence, even if it does not 
really exist; and, as it is also 
easier really to be indolent than 
merely to seem to be so, there is 
not much wonder that the reality 
of mental indolence should 
in so many cases fully just- 
ify the semblances put for- 
ward. 

Women have had their 
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CORSAGE WITH BRETELLES. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 47. Brack Guipure CorsaGe.—[For pattern see Suppl., No: X., Figs. 43-45.] 
































the influence of all SSSS S = — that it is 
the dead weights ~ ‘ ; * , : se eS oe difficult to rise su- 
we have alluded Musiin Corsace.—(For pattern see Suppl., No. XI., Fig. 46. ] perior to the de- 





mental indolence fostered by the praises which they hear men 
shower upon their ‘‘ feminine simplicity,” their ‘‘ sweet igno- 
rance,” their ‘“‘ true instincts,” their ‘‘ confiding trustfulness’”—~ 
in fact, on every thing which argues want of mental cultivation. 
We do not believe that women are any the more really feminine 
or worthy of rational admiration because they permit themselves 
to believe in the advantages of mental indolence. 

We are not saying a word now as to women’s capacity—that 
is quite another matter—but we do say that, partly from long 
habit. and partly through education (or want of it), many wo- 
men have a perversely indolent habit of mind, for which there 
is no excuse other than habit. For, if a need for action arises, 
the woman of indo- 
lent mind can bestir 
herself, and show that 
the power was there 
lying dormant. Let 
us take a very home- 
ly instance. A wo- 
man dependent on 
her husband for di- 
rection in all affairs, 



























even of the simplest / 
kind, taking her opin- = 
ions, nay, her very , 


forms of speech, from y 
him — exhibiting, in 
fact, the most perfect 
mental indolence—is 
left a widow with 
children. Then, sud- 
denly, takes place the 
transformation. She 
has an object suffi- 
cient to rouse her 
from her apathy, and 
an object which is ac- 
knowledged to be a 





Brack Poutt pre Sore Dress. 
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Brive CasHMERE CorsaGe witn CoLtar.—Srpe. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 40-42, 


good one, and she becomes capable of managing, of think- 
ing, arranging, and working for herself and her children. 
Again, we see women whose husbands, through illness or 
misfortune, have become incapable of maintaining the 
whole family, who will develop great power of individual 
action. 

The conclusion that-we have arrived at is, that the men- 
tal indolence of women, great and prevaient as it is, is by 
no means necessary, and we would urge upon all w omen 
that it is advisable to make the effort to overcome those 
idle habits of mind which circumstances have so great a 
tendency to develop and foster. Women ought not to be 
content to have for the only books they read novels or 
magazines, of which for the most part they study simply 
the stories. Novels are very good for refreshment, but 
they will not do as 
solid meals from 
which to extract 
nourishment. We 
































pressing influences 
to which we have alluded, 
and to attain to the dignity of 
independent thinking creat- 
ures, when all that is re- 
quired of most women is to 
be as dependent as possible. 
But, even now, it is not so 
uncommon as it used to be 
for women to seck and find 
definite mental training ; and, 
as time goes on, we doubt not 
that women will come 
to consider that men- 
tal indolence is as dis- 
graceful in themselves 
as it is to men in the 
present time, and no 
longer to shrink from 
vigorous thought. 


Fiavurep Lace Corsagée. 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 43-45. 
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MAUD AND MADGE. 
By JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Marp in a crimson velvet chair 
Strings her pearls on a silken thread, 
While lovingly lifting her golden hair | 
Soft airs wander about her head. 
She has silken robes of the softest flow, 
She has jewels rare and a chain of gold, 
And her two white hands flit to and fro, | 
Fair as the dainty toys they hold. 


She has tropical birds and rare perfumes ; 
Pictures that speak to the heart and eye; 

For her each flower of the Orient blooms— 
For her the song and the lute swell high ; 

But daintily stringing her gleaming pearls 
She dreams to-day in her velvet chair, 

While the sunlight sleeps in her golden curls 
Lightly stirred by the odorous air. 


Down on the beach when the tide goes out 
Madge is gathering shining shells; 
The sea-breeze blows her locks about, 
O’er bare brown feet the white sand swells. 
Coarsest serge is her gown of gray, 
Faded and torn her apron blue, 
And there in the beautiful, dying day 
The girl still thinks of the work to do. 


Stains of labor are on her hands; 

Lost is the young form’s airy grace; 
And standing there on the shining sands 
You read her fate in her weary face. 

Up with the dawn to toil all day 
For meagre fare and a place to sleep, 
Seldom a moment to dream or play, 
Little leisure to laugh or weep. 





Beautiful Maud, you think, maybe, 
Lying back in your velvet chair, 
There is naught in common ‘twixt her and thee, 
You scarce could breathe in the self-same air. 
But ah! the blood in her girlish heart 
Leaps quick as yours at her nature’s call, 
And ye, though moving so far apart, 
Must share one destiny after all! 


Love shall come to you both one day, 

For still must be what aye hath been; 
And under satin or russet gray 

Hearts will open to let him in. 
Motherhood with its joy and woo 

Each must compass through burning pain, 
You, fair Maud, with your brow of snow, 

Madge with her brown hands labor-stained. 


Each shall sorrow and each shall weep, 
Though one is in hovel, one in hall; 
Over your gold the frost shall creep, 
As over her jet the snows will fall. 
Exquisite Maud, you lift your eyes 
At Madge out yonder under the sun; 
And yet I trow, by the countless ties 
Of a common womanhood ye are one! } 





DOLLY'S HAIR. 


| 
“FT\HEN I may call to see you at your own 
house on ‘Thursday evening, Dolly ?” | 

Gerald Wayne stood on the door-steps, his | 
handsome face looking handsomer than ever in | 
the level glow of the wintry sunset as he eagerly | 
awaited his companion’s answer. It came at | 
last, slowly given, and with an aggravating hesi- | 
tancy of articulation. 

**Yes—I suppose so. That is, if you want to, | 
very much,” she added, with a shy sparkle of her 
long-lashed eyes. ‘‘ I’m going to be desperately | 
busy about the Fair, you know. We've fourteen | 
rag-dolls to dress, besides a dozen china ones, and | 
three of wax—Parisian—such beauties, with eyes | 
that open and shut, and real hair on their heads. | 
We're dressing them after the Bazar patterns, and | 
you can’t think how cunning they are!” | 

‘* But you can spare me a few minutes, Dolly,” | 
pleaded Mr. Wayne. 

** Yes, perhaps so, if you'll come early.” 

And with this niggard crumb of consolation 
and encouragement Gerald Wayne was forced to 
be contented as he strode away down the street, 
while Dollie Estcourt went back to her seat in 
Mrs. Charles Duer’s bay-window, where half a 
score of other girls, as deft-fingered and light- 
hearted as herself, were busy among rainbow bits 
of silk and scraps of satin and lace and tarlatan, 
making a huge heap of dolls, of varied sizes and 
materials, look as ridiculously like fashionable 
ladies in this present stage of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as possible. While, between a canary sing- 
ing madly overhead, and a plump baby cooing on 
Mrs. Duer’s lap, and all the half-dozen ladies 
talking at once, it was only to be wondered at 
that panes of glass did not fly straightway 
out of their mullions. is 

“Oh, Dolly, I'm so glad you've come back,” 
said Edith Briarwood, a dimpled damsel in the 
corner. ‘ Here’s the Empress Eugénie’s got to 


| people have a natural birth-right to be loved and 
| possess friends—and to this heritage Dolly had 


| she recalled his eager glances and not-to-be-mis- 
| interpreted words. 


| Thursday evening for!” 


| that’s the only excuse we have to plead in favor 
| of our dimpled heroines; and so they will prob- 


| ‘these rag-dolls look like frights, in spite of 


with the very choicest of water-colors!” 


| Miss Briarwood, viewing the bald imitations of 


| stem! 
us,” she added, with a laugh. 


| hair to make the dolls look decent, without hav- 
| ing the fever as a preliminary circumstance,” ob- 





gether into the deepest of sapphire, and shy 
dimples nestling. in her peachy cheeks, she 
would have formed the poet’s prettiest ideal of 
a genuine blonde. While from the coils of 
shining hair that were confined at the back of 
her head in a piquant net one long loose curl 
had been allowed to escape, and hung like a 
spiral of glittering spun-gold upon her left shoul- 
der. 

That was Dolly Estcourt. Do you marvel 
that men worshiped her, and women loved the 
consciousness of her magnetic presence? Some 


been born. 

And while she cut and clipped and stitched 
away, transforming the staring dolls into sul- 
tanas and jilles du régiments and Neapolitan 
peasant girls, she was thinking furtively of her 
interview with Gerald Wayne, and blushing as 


**But I’m glad for all that,” thought Dolly, 
‘*that I pretended to misunderstand him when 
he hinted so strongly for me to give him a little 
bit of my curl,” and she glanced lovingly over 
her shoulder at the aforesaid tress. ‘‘ Though 
there really would have been no harm in it” 
(Dolly didn’t mean the curl, but the appropria- 
tion thereof), ‘‘ and he did want it so much, poor 
fellow! But I don’t think it would have been 
quite womanly !” 

And Dolly remembered, not without a pleased 
little thrill of feminine vanity, how Harry Duer 
had boldly asked her, scarcely a week ago, for a 
lock from the shining luxuriance netted away, 
and thought how much easier it had been for 
her to say ‘* No” to him! 

‘It's quite a different thing though to refuse 
Gerald,” she thought, growing rosier than ever, 
as she asked herself the why and the wherefore 
of it. But, perhaps, it was the reflection of the 
pink silk which was making Queen Victoria’s 
dress upon her lap. ‘‘I do wonder,” she men- 
tally added, ‘‘what he wants to see me on 


As if she didn’t know! Girls will be girls— 


ably remain until the world’s end! 

‘*Oh dear, dear,” sighed Mrs. Duer, a sister- 
in-law of the identical *‘ Harry,” at whose resi- 
dence the little sewing-circle had congregated, 


their beautiful white linen faces, and all the 
pains I took to paint their eyes and complexions 


‘That's because they haven't any hair,” said 


humanity with a troubled countenance. ‘* Kate 
Jessup’s dolls all have real black hair sewed on ; 
she had hers cut off, in the fever, you know— 
and they do look lovely, curled on a hot pipe- 
I wish we had had the fever, some of 


‘But I should think we might spare a little 


served Miss Estcourt. ‘‘ Come, girls, each of 
you contribute just a little tiny lock, and our 
dolls will be a great deal nicer than Kate Jes- 
sup’s.” 

But the damsels thus appealed to set up a 
unanimous ery of dissent. Cut off their tresses, 
indeed !—rob the splendors of crimps, chignons, 
and curls, @ da the Court of Napoleon, to beau- 
tify a parcel of staring dolls! It was an un- 
heard of, inadmissible thing, they all agreed, in 
twittering chorus. 

** You're a lot of selfish things!” cried Dolly 
Estcourt, standing up in their midst, with spark- 
ling eyes and flushed cheeks. ‘* As if it wouldn't 
grow again. Give me the scissors!” 

And Dolly ealmly sheared off, close at the 
roots, her own pet curl, containing flossy gold 
enough to deck, at the least computation, the 
pates of a dozen dolls. 

**Oh, Dolly, how could you?” cried the 
amazed and breathless spectators. 

** How could 1? Why shouldn't 1?” she de- 
manded. ‘‘ There, Mrs. Duer, keep that until I 
come to-morrow, and I'll divide it up into little 
wigs, and curl it nicely.” 

And Miss Estcourt tied on a bewildering lit- 
tle fabrication of blue and white zephyr wool, 
with ribbon rosettes the color of her own eyes, 
and tripped off through the twilight. 


“Hullo!” ejaculated Mr. Harry Duer, as he 
stood that same evening in the bay-window with 
hands in his masculine pockets, surveying the 
temporarily deserted field of labor; ‘‘this is a 
regular case of chaos and old night, isn’t it? If 
this is the sort of foundation Fairs sprout out of 
I, for one, beg to be delivered from ‘em. Some- 
body’s lost her curl!” and as his quick eye caught 
the shine of the golden tress he bent to ex- 
amine it. 





have a panier yet, and Kate Jones has cut up 
every bit of the silver-spotted tarlatan for Cin- 
derelia's ball-dress train. What shall I do?” 

“Oh, I can get some more, I suppose ; it will 
spoil the dress-pattern; but x 'importe, dolls must 
be dressed, if the skies fall! Now, Sara, please 
hand me the piece of blue velvet, and I'll engage 
to cut more bonnets off it than any other girl 
present, be the other whom she may !” 

And Dolly Estcourt sat down to plan and cal- 
culate, with her cherry lips pursed daintily up, 
and her pretty, golden head poised on one side 
in a way that would have made a photographist’s 
fortune if he could only have reproduced her just 
as she was per camera. 


For Dolly Esteourt was quite pretty enough 
to excuse the infatuation concerning her which 
possessed the souls of two young men—Harry 
Duer and Gerald Wayne. Fair as the pearly 
cup of a white morning-glory, with blue, liquid 
@ves, where pupil and iris seemed to melt to- 


**Oh,” cried his sister-in-law, ‘‘ that was Dolly 
| Estcourt’s. We wanted some real hair forthe rag 
babies, and nobody else would give us any, so 
Dolly cut off hers. Wasn't it nice of her?” 

** Awful nice!” responded the young gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Come, let's go up stairs. I'm tired of 
this sort of thing!” 

And how was innocent, unsuspecting Mrs. Duer 
to know that Harry had broken the eighth eom- 
mandment, and was off with Dolly’s curl in his 
pocket? Nor would the larceny probably have 
been discovered as promptly as it was had it not 
been for an enfant terrible. 

**Mamma,” said Master Ferdinand Duer, etat 
five years, and clad in vicious-looking knicker- 
bockers, ‘‘ which of the dolls is Uncle Harry go- 
ing to dress ?” 

“Uncle Harry! What on earth do you 
mean ?” questioned his mother. 


| 


‘* Bless my soul!” ejaculated Mrs. Duer, as 
she -ran to the work-table to verify her son’s 
words. ‘He's an unprincipled pirate! But 
I'll have it back again to-morrow morning be- 
fore ever Dolly knows it.” 

But before the morrow dawned the curl was 
destined to effect all the mischief of which? it was 
capable! 

Miss Estcourt appeared at Mrs. Briarwood’s 
‘silver wedding” that evening minus the curl, 
To be sure its duplicate, shining and burnished 
and loosely coiled like the other, drooped over 
her right shoulder ; but the curl was gone, and 
only a little clipped end hung maliciously below 
her net, refusing to be tucked up, or pushed 
back, or disposed of in any practicable man- 
ner, and Gerald Wayne marveled much thereat! 

‘**] want to ask you a very impertinent ques- 
tion, Miss Estcourt,” he said, unable to repress 
the thirst for knowledge that undid Mother Eve. 

‘* You'd better not,’ answered Dolly, saucily, 
burying her nose in her bouquet of violets and 
cream-colored rose-buds. 

‘* But I do want so desperately to know what 
you have done with your curl!” 

** Ah,” smiled Dolly, audaciously, shaking the 
curl’s successor, *‘ that’s precisely what it isn’t 
your business to know.” 

And she would not vouchsafe another word. 

When Gerald Wayne was half-way home, 
Harry Duer overtook him, and slipped his arm 
through his own, in a hail-fellow-well-met sort 
of way. 

‘Come to my room and have a smoke,” said 
Harry; and Gerald, not knowing exactly what 
else to say, said ‘‘ Yes,” and accompanied his ri- 
val to a pretty sitting-room in a quiet part of 
the city en route to the opera-house, and ** handy 
to the stages,” those sine qua nons of young New 
Yorkers. 

** Not a bad-looking de. for a bachelor’s, eh ?” 
demanded Mr. Harry Duer, as he passed to Ger- 
ald Wayne his box of Havana cigars, and poked 
the anthracite fire to make it blaze up into a hos- 
pitable glow. 

‘*Very nice,” said Gerald, absently, as he 
looked round on the tinted-walls hung with spicy 
French engravings, and the leather-covered table 
piled with bronze scarabeus inkstands, uncut 
magazines, meerschaum pipe-cases, and scented 
notes of invitation, and nestled his feet into the 
deep purple pile of the velvet rug. ‘‘ Very nice 
for—why—hallo !” 

‘What's the matter now?” asked Harry Duer, 
stooping to pick up the scattered contents of the 
box of cigars, which Wayne had let fall in his 
amazement and consternation. ‘* You haven't 
seen a ghost, man, have you ?” 

“Dolly Estcourt’s curl!” gasped our hero, 
staring hard at. something feathery and golden 
that lay on a pile of newspapers, tied (oh, un- 
blushing desecration !) with a piece of the yellow 
ribbon that comes round bundles of cigars! 

“* Exactly so!” answered Mr. Duer, with his 
hands in his pockets and his head on one side, 
as he, too, gazed complacently at the sunny lock. 
Gerald crimsoned to the very roots of his hair— 
his eyes flashed at the idea of Dolly’s false co- 
quetry. 

** Did she give it to you?” he asked, sternly. 

‘*Now come, old fellow,” responded Duer, 
with the demon of mischief entering into his 
heart, ‘‘don’t be crusty! You shouldn't ask 
questions—do you think I’m going to kiss and 
tell? How else do you suppose I came by it ?” 

But Harry Duer was almost sorry he had in- 
dulged in his ruling proclivity for ‘‘ larks’” when 
he saw Gerald Wayne rise up and stalk out of 
the room without another word, apologetic or 
otherwise. 

‘*Upon my word and honor,” he said to him- 
self, ‘*I believe that young man’s a gone case! 
I've a great mind to call him back and tell him 
the truth! No I won't, either—no need for him 
to make such a fool of himself!” 

And Mr. Duer smoked his cigar by himself, 
chuckling internally to think of the misconstruc- 
tion under which poor Gerald Wayne was labor- 
ing the while. 

So Thursday evening came, and with it no 
Gerald Wayne, to the mansion in West Twenty- 
eighth Street of Cidipus Estcourt, Esq., the fa- 
ther of the blooming Dolly. And that young 
lady sat turning the pages of her book and watch- 
ing the little mantle clock until she was in a 
hopeless maze of perplexity. Eight—nine—a 
quarter past nine, and still no familiar ring at the 
door-bell! What could it mean? And Gerald 
was generally as punctual as the City Hall clock. 

**He needn’t come unless he likes,” thought 
Dolly, with a rush of scarlet blood to her cheeks 
and an ominous quiver of her lower lip, as she 
glanced down at the blue silk dress she had put 
on because Gerald liked blue, and took out from 
her hair the knot of fresh blue violets that were 
fading so fast in the warm, furnace-heated at- 
mosphere of the room. ‘‘ I'm sure J don’t want 
to see him.” 

But that was a fib, and Dolly knew it very 
well indeed, as she cried softly by herself with 
the fading violets in her lap! 

Meanwhile Mr. Gerald Wayne, resolved no 
longer to be ‘‘ the plaything of an idle coquette,” 
as he loftily termed it in his own mind, had 
strolled listlessly around to Mrs. Charles Duer’s 
mansion, where, of course, as every body was 
busy putting the last touches to the contributions 
to the Fair, nobody wanted to be bothered with 
him! So appropriately do young men often 


‘* They're jolly busy up stairs,” said Ferdinand, 
standing first on one leg and then on the other. 
‘*'They’re sewing the hair on the dolls’ heads !”’ 

‘** Are they?” said Mr. Wayne, still without 
any symptoms of lively interest. 

“*It's Miss Dolly Estcourt’s- hair,” went on 
Master Ferdinand. 

‘*Is it?” Mr. Wayne looked up now and left 
off poking the fire. 

** Yes, it is,” said Ferdinand, with all a child's 
relish in imparting a piece of news it has picked 
up sub rosa. ‘‘'They couldn’t sew it on before, 
because Uncle Harry had stoled it away. J saw 
it hanging out of his coat-tail pocket, and J told 
mamma; and she said he was a principled pirate, 
and she made him bring it back next day, before 
Miss Dolly found out it was gone. Mamma said, 
Miss Dolly would be awful mad! Where is you 
going, Mr. Wayne? Mamma'll be down ina 
minute |” 

But Mr. Wayne made one plunge past Ferdi- 
nand into the hall, seized his hat from the rack, 
and was gone before that youth could compre- 
hend the situation. And when Mrs. Duer came 
down stairs a few minutes later the parlor was 
unoccupied, save by the enfant terrible, who was 
industriously endeavoring to adapt his mother’s 
opera-glass to the focus of the cat’s eyes. 

‘* He’s goned, mamma,” observed the boy, in- 
differently ; ‘‘and pussy won't stay still!” 

‘*You naughty, naughty boy!” cried Mrs. 
Duer, springing to the rescue of the imperiled 
glass. ‘‘ You've been playing some of your 
wicked tricks on him!” 

**No, mamma, I haven’t!” cried Master Fer- 
dinand, screwing both fists into his eyes, and 
bursting into a howl that was fearful to hear. 

While the domestic credit of Ferdinand was 
thus being endangered on his account, Mr. Ger- 
ald Wayne was making the very best of his way 
toward the house in Twenty-eighth Street, whose 
threshold he had so firmly resolved never again 
to cross. As he consulted his watch by the light 
of a friendly gas-lamp, he saw that it was half 
past nine. 

‘Not too late yet,” he thought. ‘Oh, what 
a thick-skulled blockhead I have been, not to 
see through all this! I wonder if she can ever 
forgive me for doubting her womanly truth and 
dignity !” 

And with the inevitable rush from one extreme 
to the other, which is natural to all mankind, 
Mr. Wayne elevated Dolly Esteourt in the scale 
of his estimation from the lowest round to the 
giddy heights of perfection. 

‘*She’s an angel!” rashly asserted Mr. Wayne 
to himself—and he believed it! 

Dolly was still sitting alone with the knot of 
faded violets in her lap, and something bright 
and sparkling on her cheek like a tear, when 
the door-beli unexpectedly pealed, and the next 
instant Geraid Wayne came rapidly into the 
room. 

‘*¢ Miss Estcourt! Dolly!” he exclaimed. 

Dolly was on herdignity in an instant. ‘* What 
did you wish to say to me, Mr. Wayne ?” she ask- 
ed, icily. 

‘**I—I wanted to ask you to marry me! Dolly, 
I love you to distraction ; and if you'll only prom- 
ise to become my wife I'll be the happiest man 
in New York to-night!” 

Thus, clumsily, he laid his heart at her feet ; 
and Dolly, sensible little Dolly, who saw the rare 
pearl shining through its verbal incrustation, re- 
lented, and if she didn’t exactly promise, at least 
did not say ‘*‘ No.” 

And then Gerald Wayne told her how nearly 
he had lost his chances for happiness, until Mas- 
ter Ferdinand Duer’s ha revelations had 
opened his eyes to the real state of things. And 
Dolly frowned a little at Harry Duer’s impudence, 
and laughed a good deal at her lover's insane 
jealousy, and altogether thought the whole thing 
was ‘‘as good as a newspaper story!” 

** And I say, Dolly,” said Gerald, as he stood 
at the door taking an unwilling leave, with the 
knot of withered flowers fastened into his but- 
ton-hole, and both Miss Estcourt’s hands in his, 
‘*T'll go to the Fair to-morrow and buy up ev- 
ery one of those dolls, but I'll have that lock of 
hair in my possession once again !” 

‘* Nonsense !” said Dolly. 

** But 1 will, though,” asserted Mr. Wayne. 

And he was as good as his word! 





BUYING A HOUSE. 
A’ very many persons buy houses in haste and 
repent at leisure for want of experience and 
judgment in practical points, now therefore these 
presents are to set forth certain essential points 
not thought of, the result of such oversight be- 
ing general mortification of the pride and strict- 
ure of the purse to individuals of small incomes _ 
for a long time. 

Most prudent people who have been regular- 
ly employed as clerks, book-keepers, etc., have 
saved something from their salaries, This some- 
thing the wise man puts into a house to put his 
family in. ‘‘ Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, bought 
a wife and couldn't keep her,” saith the nursery 
rhyme, and as a remedy for this mismanagement 
he put her in a pumpkin shell—one of those he 
had eaten, doubtless—where she did very well. 
This quotation is more apropos than might ap- 
pear to the cynic who has forgotten his youth ; 
for many of the lower-priced houses, built for 
persons of small incomes, are decidedly pump- 





time their visits, never finding out from the Alpha 
to the Omega thereof that they are in the way! 

‘* Mamma ‘ll be down in a few minutes,” said 
Master Ferdinand, standing in the doorway. 
‘*Mamma says will you please to excuse her a 
little while? She's very busy, and says I am to 
entertain you until she comes!” 








pocket when he went awar! 





***Cause he had that curl hanging out of his | 


‘*Very well,” said our hero, who, forgetting his 
own extraction, detested little boys in knicker- 
| bockers and button boots. 


kin shells, so far as stability, quality of material, 
} and general durability is concerned. ‘They are 
built, like Hodge's razors, to sell. The frames 
are very slight, and instead of being mortised to 
the sills or foundation timbers, are nailed. They 
are full of knots, wind shakes, and are insufficient 
in number. ‘The foundations are single bricks, 
one on top of the other, and without braces in- 
side the cellar. The cellars themselves are too 
shallow, and; in wet localities, entirely undrain- 
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ed. ~No provision is made for lighting them or 
putting in fuel, ‘The chimneys are too narrow 
in the throats and flues, and, in a great many 
instances, no chimney at all is put up over the 
kitchens; a simple hole in the roof, with an 
earthen drain-pipe put through to insert the 
stove-pipe, is all that is provided. Such a fix- 
ture as this is not only unmechanical, but is 
absolutely dangerous, and will vitiate the insur- 
ance, or increase the rate, if not attended to at 
the buyer’s expense. 

The suburbs of New York and other large 
cities abound with new villages, which, to speak 
metaphorically, are built in a day, or, more s0- 
berly, run up rapidly, in a few weeks, to make 
as large a show as possible, and induce other 
purchasers to settle there. Along the line of 
the various roads speculators buy farms, cut the 
same up into building-lots, and, in a great many 
instances, sell them at nominal prices, if they do 
not actually give them away, to the first comers. 
As the success of a speculation of this kind de- 
pends upon the rapidity with which the lots can 
be sold, it is an object to get as many persons to 
locate thereon as possible, and the greater the de- 
mand the greater the price put upon the premises. 
Therefore, what we have stated in regard to cheap 
honses becomes apparent; they must be run up 
cheaply and quickly to fill the demand. More- 
over, every One nowadays wants a cottage ornée. 
It will not do to put up a simple cottage ; it must 
look like a villa. It must have a Mansard roof, 
or peaks and gables, piazzas and balconies, 
French windows, and all the outward resem- 
blance of a gentleman’s country-seat; or else 
the public will get an idea that a poor class of 
people are settling there. It is hardly neces- 
sary to tell persons of judgment that nothing 
looks so cheap, or is in such bad taste, as a 
small house with the finish all on the outside. 
The more of this external adornment there is in 
a cheap house, the less actual solidity and per- 
manence there is in the main structure. Per- 
sons who are not experts are of course unable 
to detect just where the shortcoming is, but they 
may depend upon it that there are deficiencies 
of a vital character; for a builder must make 
his profit somewhere, and if elegance is demand- 
ed at the cost of permanence, the purchaser will 
find too late that he has made a bad bargain. 

A point to be looked at is the size of the 
rooms. It is common to see advertisements 
stating that houses with eleven rooms, with sev- 
en rooms, and so on through the list, are to be 
had at very low prices; but upon inspection it 
turns out that small closets are reckoned as 
rooms, and thai, in a desire to get in a great 
many apartments, each one is made very small ; 
in fact, is hardly habitable. They are not only 
small, but low and unventilated; and in low 
rooms bad air is much more noticeable than in 
high ones. The fitting of the rooms—that is, 
the windows, cases, doors and door-frames, wash- 
boards and mantle-pieces—are light, flimsy, and 
altogether unsubstantial. Doors, especially, are 
of the lightest possible description. Many of 
them are under one inch and a quarter, and we 
have been told of some only one inch in thick- 
ness. They are made of half-seasoned stuff, 
and in a few weeks shrink so that great cracks 
show about the mouldings; the frames draw 
open, and a general appearance of falling apart 
is manifest.. The door-frames are made of cheap 
and knotty lumber, which it is impossible to cov- 
er with paint so that the knots will not show 
through. The sashes are ill-fitted, and are ei- 
ther too tight or too loose, so that they rattle in 
a high wind, and with every step, or else stick so 
that they can not be raised. ‘The upper rooms 
are sometimes fitted with second-hand sashes 
and doors, which can easily be told by the solid 
appearance of the paint on them in contrast to the 
rest. The mantles are left out altogether in 
some rooms where they Should be put in. 

In the kitchen much slovenly workmanship is 
seen. The sinks are not half fitted up, so that 
water gets into the joints between it and the 
dresser, and runs down on every thing under- 
neath, to the great annoyance of the good house- 
keeper. <A plentiful lack of closet, dish, and 
shelf room is felt very greatly in this department, 
and in other parts of the house as well. 

The walls will bear to be closely examined. 
As they are built by contract, the plasterer and 
mason must make their profit too, and as much 
as they can possibly squeeze out of the materials 
they do. Sharp sand for the mortar is not used, 
as it should be; and in the item of hair a scarcity 
is observed. The laths are too far apart, are 
insecurely nailed, and the whole is liable to, and 
does, fall off at the slightest blow and jar. Mud 
walls would be a better name for them; the 
coating of mortar being so thin that the laths 
can be plainly seen through. Besides this, they 
are so thin that they obstruct the passage of 
sound very poorly; and the least noise, or even 
conversation, in one room can be plainly heard 
in another. The floors are light, and springy to 
the tread, shaking the whole house every time 
a heavy person walks over them, and give very 
perceptibly if any very heavy furniture is put or 
moved upon them. 

The locks and fastenings are of the cheapest 
possible description, in many places outside of 
the doors instead of being let into them; thus 
giving a very common ‘‘tenement-house” look 
to the apartment. Indeed, we wrong the latter 
edifice grossly by making such a comparison, for 
most tenement-Houses now built are far better 
than a majority of the cheap ‘‘ shingle palaces.” 
There are few or no bolts about the house; these 
all having to be supplied by the purchaser. There 
are neither fire-places nor stove-pipe holes in the 

- upper rooms, and in many instances not even a 
mantle-piece. 

Many persons who do not read this article 
with a view to learn any thing by.it, or put its 
suggestions away in their minds for future use, 
may exclaim: ‘* Why are such houses built at 








all if there is nothing in them?” 'To which very 
natural query we reply that they are built to sell, 
and we have not said there was nothing in them. 
There.is a great deal of tawdry decoration in the 
way of floors laid with alternate pine and black 
walnut, cheap wainscoting and graining, but of 
actual honest kiln-dried lumber, hard-finished 
walls, honest carpenter-work, faithful plastering 
and masonry, there is very little, and these are 
what go to make up a substantial home that will 
last for years, 

In the matter of the weather-boarding, or clap- 
boards, it is a common thing in cheap houses to 
find them nailed directly to the timbers or frames 
without any sheathing or planking hetween. As 
a matter of course the house is very cold in 
winter, and every blast searches it through and 
through. From cracks in the wall, where the 
plastering joins the frames, from about the win- 
dows and under the floors come innumerable 
drafts that seriously increase the coal bills, and 
cause sickness to the inmates. All well built 
houses are boarded first on the timbers and 
clap-boarded afterward on top of them, making 
two thicknesses of weather-boarding outside ; but 
as this manifestly involves double the amount of 
lumber it is not done in cheap houses, Neither 
are they filled in up to the first story, but the 
boards are just nailed on to the timbers—no 
more and no Jess, By filling in is meant Jining 
the space between the inner walls and outer 
weather-boarding with brick; this makes it far 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 

It is also essential for comfort that the roof 
be looked to and made tight, for if it leaks the 
ceilings will not only be discolored but the plas- 
tering will fall off, and the owner will find when 
the bill for repairs comes in that masons do not 
work for nothing. 

If the reader contemplates buying a house in 
the suburbs the coming year Jet him first find 
one that suits him, in process of erection if pos- 
sible, and, having secured the refusal of it, in- 
quire into the builder’s antecedents: if his repu- 
tation is good as a reliable man and an honest 
workman; then ascertain if the title to the lot 
is perfect ; take no person’s word for it, but have 
a search made at the County Clerk's office; see 
if there are any taxes due on the estate; any 
mortgages held thereon; in a word, if it is abso- 
lutely free and unencumbered of any lien what- 
ever. Unless this is done he may find to his 
sorrow some day that he has been swindled by 
purchasing of another man what he had only a 
partial claim to. 

These preliminaries are all to be settled befere 
any moneys are paid in; for it will be found very 
difficult, in the majority of cases, to get any re- 
traction or settlement in case of difficulty. 

‘There are also many other matters to be looked 
to, in settling which comprise the matter of fences, 
if they are not already up, and-any little detail 
that may be unfinished. 

Have every thing put down in black and white, 
as follows : 

‘* Mr. Chip agrees on his part to do so and so, 
and to furnish such and such fixtures, of good 
sound material and workmanship, at such a price, 
for which I, John Smith, agree to pay him such 
price,” ete. , ete. 
sufficient in small matters, but in more important 
ones of course the-services of a lawyer must be 
had. 

In conclusion, it is urged upon intending pur- 
chasers that they do not consult tawdry exteriors 
so much as good, substantial work ; it is always 
an easy matter to put as much fancy work on the 
outside as one wishes, but it is impossible to re- 
build a house from cellar to garret when once 
found to be worthless. Therefore, buy a plain 
house in preference to a ‘‘ villa,” if you have but 
little money, for the chances are that you will 
get a better bargain. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS* 


HE Rev. J. M. SHerwoop, the editor of the 
Hours at Home, makes the following inter- 
esting criticism of the illustrated periodical lit- 
erature of the day: The recent grand newspaper 
jubilee in Germany has called our attention to 
the subject of our illustrated periodical literature. 
We have not space to do justice to the subject, 
but we desire to note a few things which are of 
interest to the public. Few persons are aware 
of the progress made’in the art of wood-cut en- 
graving during the last fifty years, or stop to 
question what a powerful educator it has become, 
especially among the masses. The public may 
well rejoice in the rapid strides which the art is 
making among us; but we must never forget that 
it may be made a swifter and surer instrument 
of demoralization and crime, and social and na- 
tional ruin, than the written page or legislation. 
It is quite time that the public looked this fruit- 
ful source of evil square in the face and sought 
to apply the remedy. 
The occasion of the jubilee referred to was the 


completion of the fiftieth year of the J//ustrated | 


News, which is not only the mother but the con- 
scientious educator of wood-cut illustrations in 
the periodical press of our day. And notwith- 
standing numerous imitators and rivals have 
sprung up on the Continent, and in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, the ‘‘ Original Ilus- 
trated” still retains the very first rank, both for 
the high character and the profusion of its illus- 
trations. Its well-known founder—Mr. J. J. 
Weber—has experienced the difficulties and tri- 
als which every pioneer in a new path of prog- 
ress must expect to encounter, but his extensive 
knowledge and business capacity and enterprise 
long since rewarded his labor with signal suc- 





* Weber's Illustrated News (German). Harper's Pic- 
torial History of the Great Rebellion. Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine. Harper's Weekly, a Journal of 
Civilization. Harper's Bazar, a Repository of Fash- 
m Pleasure, and Instruction. The London Art Jour- 
nal. 
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| precocious depravity, running riot among us, and 
| the signs of wide-spread demoralization which 
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cess. THis paper is a source of culture for all | 
classes, and has gone on in its noble career | 
amidst all the political revolutions and monetary | 
crises of the Old World, until it has completed | 
its fiftieth volume; and it shows to-day no signs | 
of decay, but is still as fresh, vigorous, and at- | 
tractive as ever. The Illustrated News has is- | 
sued at the present time no less than eighteen 
millions of copies, containing twenty-five thou- 
sand illustrations. Long may it live to minister 
to the pleasure and culture of the fatherland! 
The art in this country is yet comparatively in 
its infancy. Still it has reached, in so short a 
period, a very commendable degree of perfec- 
tion. Some of the wood-cut engravings which | 
embellish several of our recent illustrated books 
are nearly equal, in perfection of drawing and 
delicacy of execution, to the best specimens of 
the Old World book-making. We have nothing | 
as yet in our periodical literature to compare | 
with some of the wood-cuts we find in the Art | 
Journal (London). But by far the best illustra- | 
ted works of the kind in this country are those | 
which issue weekly and monthly by the hundreds | 
of thousands from the press of the Messrs. Har- | 
per & Brothers of this city. Whoever will take 
the pains to examine into the matter will be sur- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prised at the rapid improvement in the art with- 
in the walls of this great establishment, and the | 
extent and costliness of its application. Nearly 
every year is a decided advance upon the past. 
The recent numbers of their Month/y show a de- 
gree of perfection in the drawing and a clearness | 
and finish in the pictures which is truly grateful 
to the eye, and dugurs well for the future! No 
pains or expense, evidently, are spared by the 
publishers in order to excel; while their ample 
means and facilities, and business enterprise and | 


experience, enable them to distance all competi- | 
tors in this line. ‘They have their own artists, 
and are able to command the best talent; and, 
trained to the work and engaged upon it year 
after year, it is not surprising that the public 
witness decided progress in their work. 

Not only is there a high degree of artistic 
merit in the illustrations so profusely scattered 
through the several periodicals published by this 
house, but they are uniformly free from those 
qualities which mar and render exceedingly per- 
nicious the larger part of our pictorial papers. 
And this is our chief reason for noticing them. 
Familiar with them all from the first issue to the | 
present time, we hesitate not to say, there is no- 
thing in them that borders even on the indecent 
—nothing that panders to the desire for the hor- 
rible. The pure maiden will find nothing in one 
of them all to cause a blush; the young man 
nothing to excite or gratify his evil nature. We 
can not recall a single illustration in one of them 
that any one could reasonably object to on moral | 
grounds. And this is high praise in a day when 
the press is scattering its tainted and horrible 
pictorial pages thick as leaves of autumn over 
the land. Very few of the hundred and one pic- 
torial papers that are published and extensive- 
ly circulated in this country are fit to come into 
a decent household. Not a few of them—and 
they are sold at every news-stand, and hawked 
abont every where—are thrust into the maiden’s 
face in the car and on the steamboat, and tempt 
our children and youth in the shop-window and 
on the corner of every street—are simply atro- 
cious ; they reek with moral filth and corruption. 
No student of human nature at all familiar with 
the character of this kind of literature, and know- | 
ing the fearful extent to which it is sold and de- 
voured, particularly by the poorer and more ig- 
norant classes, need be at a loss to account for 
the increase of crime in every horrible form, and 


appall a reflective mind. And yet our law-mak- 
ers, our guardians of public morals, our pulpit 
and press, and even Christian parents, wink at 
the evil. One thing is certain: There is no more 
effectual way to excite to crime, and pander to 
lewdness, and corrupt the very fountains of moral 
and social purity, than to have lewdness, crime, 
and all sorts of horrible scenes and events pic- 
tured to the eye in every form that can attract 
attention and gratify a prurient curiosity and a 
debased nature, and thrust continually upon the 
observation. The process of corruption is rapid 
in the extreme with such an agent at work. 

The public has no adequate idea of the extent 
and enormity of the traffic in this soul and 
body destroying work: vile or horrible pictures, 
badly engraved, but cheap, and in kind and 
quantity to suit all tastes and buyers, to spice 
and sell and render captivating a filthy and | 
wretched literature. The evil had waxed so 
great a few months since, and was so open and 
shamefaced in its attitude, that the press cried 
out against it for a few days, and demanded of 
our Legislature a law to suppress the evil. But 
we believe nothing came of it, except, perhaps, 
to induce a little caution on the part of publish- 
ers and vendors. Certain it is the evil exists to- 
day in all its fearful magnitude, and the work of 


| trywomen. 


| housekeeping. 





corruption, demoralization, and death goes on 
without abatement. * 

One thing at least the public can do—lend no 
countenance to this kind of literature; frown 
upon and denounce it wherever met with; dis- 
criminate in favor of such papers and periodicals 
as are unobjectionable; and use its influence to 
secure a law from our present Legislature mak- 
ing it a crime and misdemeanor to publish, print, 
or sell such foul pictorial sheets as are at pres- 
ent educating the masses to impurity and crime. 

There is one other feature, showing the high 
utility of this art when well and legitimately ap- 
plied. It is an illustrated chronicle of the age— 
a pictorial history of the times, that will convey | 
in many particulars a far better idea of it to pos- 
terity than the pen of a Hume, or a Macaulay, or 
a Motley could possibly do. Its value in this re- 
spect will increase with every decade of years. | 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebell- 
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ion, now brought to completion, will hold a high 
place in the mind of the future historian. All 
its main acts and scenes and persons are repro- 
duced with great fidelity. All the chief locali- 
ties and battles are truthfully pictured. No more 
vivid pictures of the scenes of the eventful strug- 
gle can any where be found. These illustrations, 


| for the most part, first appeared in one or more 


of their periodicals. 

We have been prompted to say this much in 
praise of the artistic superiority of the periodic- 
als issuing from Franklin Square simply from a 
sense of justice, and in commendation of the en- 
terprise, the high artistic taste, and the moral 
purpose shown by the publishers. ‘The public, 
we are happy-to know, appreciate the service 
thus rendered by them, and extend a most gen- 
erous patronage to each and all of their period- 
icals. 





AN ENGLISHMAN S OPINION 
OF AMERICAN LADIES. 


N English writer says that the American 

young ladies of the middle, and even the 
upper class, are usually trained to perform such 
domestic duties as are sure to devolve upon the 
young wife, be she rich or poor. In New York, 
indeed, and one or two of the larger cities, there 
is some justice in the complaint of the bachelors, 
that young ladies are devoted to the ornamental, 
to the neglect of the useful—that they are taught 
to be frivolous, dissipated, fond of luxuries, in- 
competent to do any thing for themselves, and 
greedy of wealth. ‘There are probably no more 
extravagant people in the world than the wealthy 
young ladies of New York. But they are cer- 


| tainly rare exceptions to the mass of their coun- 


‘The young women of New England 
are, as a gencral custom, early initiated in do- 
mestic affairs. They are called upon to go into 
the kitchen, to observe the working of that im- 
portant element of domestic life, occasionally to 
make up dishes, and to know how, at least, to 
make up all which the table requires. They are 
left in charge of the household, see that every 
thing is properly done, and that the servants are 
not indolent or dishonest. Thus it is that when 
a young couple, wealthy or not, marries, the wife 
is usually found competent to proceed at once to 
Not that the American women 
are by any means unmindfal of ‘‘ appearances ;” 
for the democratic theories of government do not 
entirely enter into the social life. Still it is re- 
garded as by no means any disgrace for even a 
richly-endowed or ‘‘ high family” young wife to 
superintend her household, and even to do what 
is necessary to be done in order to make her 
home pleasant and comfortable for her husband 


| and herself. 





THE CATASTROPHE OF THE 
“ PEREIRE.” 


WE give on page 172 a graphic illustration 
'Y of the favorite French steamship Pereir« 
struggling with the gale which so nearly caused the 
destruction of the noble vessel with her two hun- 
dred passengers. The Pereire, Captain Duchesne, 
sailed from Havre on the 15th of January for New 
York, touching at Brest. The rough weather 
which had accompanied her from the beginning of 
her voyage increased to a furious gale when five 
days out. Heavy seas broke over the vessel, en- 
tirely carrying away the forward deck cabin, the 
dining-room for second-class passengers, and 
deluging the engine-room. The vessel seemed 
in the centre of a vast whirlpool, in a spot which 
the sailors designate by the name of the Devil's 
Hole. At this juncture two immense waves met 
and broke just above the decks, completely flood- 
ing the cabin, and killing a young lady outright. 
It is estimated that a thousand tons of water 
were thus shipped. The greatest confusion pre- 
vailed. The shrieks of the wounded passengers, 
who looked on death as certain, mingled with the 
noise of the winds and waves. 

A passenger thus describes the scene: ‘‘ The 
forward deck was covered with ruins, among 
which were stretched the dead and dying. A 
young Jewess still grasped the book she had been 
reading, her face so calm that it was hard to be- 
lieve her dead. A couple of paces off an Italian 
priest, with strongly-marked features, lay crushed 
by the falling timbers, while close by knelt a 
Jesuit father with upraised hands, giving the 
benediction. The steward canght one passenger 


| by his long hair just in time to save him from 


being washed overboard. All who had been able 
to escape had taken refuge in the after-cabin. 
The ladies rushed from their state-rooms, where 
the water rose to their waists, in all kinds of cos- 
tumes, some shrieking with terror, others bear- 
ing their children aloft in their arms. One lady 
who had lost her daughter in the confusion was 
so crazed with fright that she did not recognize 
her child when she was brought to her. At two 
o clock in the morning the captain was forced to 
make us evacuate our last shelter, fearing lest it 
might be swept away by the waves. One pas- 
senger, who had been severely wounded, toek 
refuge in the forward part of the vessel, and died 
there alone in the night.” 

Fortunately almost every one showed remark- 
able courage and calmness. ‘The passengers 
formed a line to pass up mattresses and cushions 
wherewith to fill up the breaches till the carpen 
ters could more effectually stop the leaks. ‘The 
decks were cleared and the fires rekindled; and 
Captain Duchesne, who had through the whole 
danger showed great presence of mind, promptly 
made his way back to Havre with his disabled 
vessel. Three of the crew and three of the sec- 


ond-class passengers— Mr. Callaghan, a Catho- 
lic priest, Mr. Foulquier, and Miss Funckelberg 
—had been killed, and many severely injured from 
being dashed about. 
\ sengers were hurt. 


None of the first-class pas 
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LEntered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 
By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 
pene bu eee aaa 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW IT STRUCK THE UPPER HALF-DOZEN. 

From the beginning of April there had been 
flying through Europe continually varying, self- 
contradictory reports as to the probabilities in 
favor of war or peace. 

It were a curious and not uninstructive study 
to look back tc the pub- : 
lic journals of the time, 
and mark the successive 


} i \ \" \ 
shiftings and vacillations | || \\ \ 


of opinion about the af- 
fairs of Germany, as they 
were therein set forth: 
the solemn announce- 
ments—on infallible au- 
thority—that things were 
looking black, followed 
by solemn announce- 
ments —on authority 
quite equally infallible— 
that all was whiter than 
the driven snow! 

Public opinion in Det- 
mold was divided and 
subdivided on the sub- 
ject. But in the select 
and starry circle of the 
fashionable world, I be- 
lieve that the excitement 
of the topic was hailed 
as a boon. 

In truth the starry 
circle was a very limit- 
ed and—if I dare say 
so—stupid one. Jean 
Mathilde von Schleppers 
and Frau Amalia Wil- 
helmine von Groll were 
its acknowledged chiefs ; 
but the rivalry between 
these two lddies caused 
considerable inconven- 
ience to the lesser lights. 
Each was very imposing 
in her separate way, and 
each was impressed with 
a sincere conviction of 
her own importance. 
But one chief difference 
between the two women 
was this: that whereas 
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Frau von Groll—by nature narrow-minded and 
selfish, and accustomed to reign supreme over 
small garrison societies in virtue of her long 
descent—was genuinely indifferent to the opin- 
ions and feelings of others; Frau ‘von Schlep- 
pers, on the other hand, was always subject to 
a lurking suspicion that her claims to social su- 
premacy might be disputed or denied; and she 
consequently labored indefatigably to assert her 
dignity. She would by no means be led by her 
dear friend Amalia. 
equally resolved on her part not to yield an inch 
to ‘*the Von Schleppers’s set,” as she privately 
designated many of the lawyer’s old friends. 
Indeed, the amount of superfineness necessary 
to enable one to be on visiting terms with the 
two leaders of fashion became such as to threat- 
en the reduction of Detmold ‘‘ society” to infin- 
itesimal proportions. The list of persons pro- 
nounced visitable grew ‘‘fine by degrees,” it is 
true; but also it grew “‘ beautifully less.” And 
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And Frau von Groll was | 
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DILIGENT MARY. 


as the population of the little Residenz was not | 


very frequently recruited by the introduction of 
any foreign element among the inhabitants, mat- 
ters began to look serious. 


Consider, then, what a welcome relief in this | 


ever-increasing stagnation was the breath of 
Rumor that came ruffling the social surface into 
life and movement ! 

That it would presently grow to be a gale that 
should also stir the deepest depths of society was 
not, as yet, a recognized probability in the starry 
circle aforesaid. 

There the tone of feeling was, on the whole, 
anti-Prussian. The ladies especially exhibited 
a very-decided sympathy with Austria; but the 
causes of such sympathy differed widely in dif- 
ferent individuals. 
usual large-minded wisdom, observed that this 
was what education and liberalism and patriot- 
ism led to! 
came of such notions being scattered broadcast. 


2 . ¢ | 
Frau von Groll, with her | 


Now the world would see what | 


She frequently and loully regretted that her 
| practical remedy of hanging, or cutting off the 
| heads of all persons who pi omulgated such pest- 
| iferous doctrines, had not been applied earlier. 
Frau von Schleppers was almost tragic in the 
| gloominess of her forebodings. She understoed 
that the Provincial Gazette—one of Herr von 
Bismarck’s own supporters— appealed to the 
| **national enthusiasm” and ‘‘the good-will of 
German patriots!” What did they think of 
that? As to that odious A@lnische Zeitungy— 
of course that paper rushed into the wildest ex- 
tremes—talked of ‘‘ universal suffrage.” Frau 
von Schleppers’s chief sorrow in the matter was, 
| she averred, that the influence of birth and fam- 
ily would be weakened. And should that lam- 
entable result take place, Mathilde—the Han- 
overian shoemaker’s daughter — shuddered to 
| contemplate the chaos that must ensue. 
Friulein Bopp hoped the poor dear Austrians 
would be victorious in the event of a conflict. 
Their were 


officers so 
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.“TALKING THINGS OVER.” 


eminently gentlemanlike 
and good-looking, and 
their white uniforms en- 
chantingly elegant. She 
had visited Prague once, 
and had been in a chron- 
ic state of very innocent 
and romantic admiration 
for a certain blue-eyed, 
golden-haired subaltern, 
during the whole time of 
her stay there. 

Frau Oberhausen, the 
tout placid matron, 
hook her head over her 

knitting, and opined that 


it was a pity folks couldn't 
live comfortably together 
without wreling and 
fighting ; especially Aus- 
trians and Prussians, 
who, after all, were both 
Germans — brothers in 
blood and in language. 
But these poor-spirit- 
ed and pacific remarks 
were but coldly received. 


mm 


ne leonine Professor 
tossed his mane wildly, 
and almost snorted as he 
discussed the state of af- 


fairs. What were his 
precise views on the 
question of the Duchies, 
or on that of Federal 
reform, it was difficult 
to discov ut one 


salient trait of his char 


acter was brought out in 


strong relief. The Pro- 
fessor was the victim of 
a very virulent Anglo 
phobia: and he launched 


into withering denuncia- 
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tions of the policy and people of Great Britain, 
in a way which, if not ‘‘ germane to the matters” 
in hand, was at least pleasantly exciting. Some- 
how or other it was all England’s fault. ‘The 
English were base, mean, greedy, drunken, stu- 
pid, illiterate. ‘They were Philistines to a man ; 
and what a dreadful thing that was! 

Frau von Schleppers’s house was the scene of 
many warm discussions about the ever-shifting 
phantasmagoric spectacle of German. politics, as 
displayed in the public journals. People took 
the habit of dropping in to Fxau Mathilde’s 
drawing-room in an informal way that could 
only have been justified by the excitement of 
the times, and the necessity which every one felt 
himself under of “talking things over.” 

The great topic had swallowed up the lesser. 
The fact of the Von Grolls’ inheritance, and their 
prospect of leaving Detmold, had already become 
by-gone, unimportant matters. Under ordinary 
cireumstances, they would have served as subjects 
of eager talk for months. 

Under cover of the general excitement little 
innovations crept in; breaches in the hitherto 
inviolate etiquette which had hedged the genteel 
from profane outsiders. People who were them- 
selves barely ‘* somebodies” introduced into Frau 
von Schleppers’s salon, other people who were 
—in any social sense—actually and positively 
**nobodies.” 

Mathilde kept high state in a big worsted- 
work covered chair. Her pleasant sunny sit- 
ting-room, looking onto the river, became the 
rendezvous of all the ‘‘select” society, and of 
those who aspired to belong to it. She held a 
species of court there every evening—a court, it 
mast be admitted, less after the Louis Quatorze 
pattern than that of a citizen king receiving brave 
national guards, and the roturier element gener- 
ally, at the Tuileries. For, as has been hinted, 
the general excitement and feverish thirst for 
news caused some relaxation in the strict exclu- 
siveness of Detmold society. The Justizrath 
hoveved about the room, gliding noiselessly from 
group to group of talkers, disappearing some- 
times into his own den. 

** Great press of business! Poor Herr Justiz- 





rath; he has every thing now on his shoulders! | 


Wonderful man; sees to all minutest details!” 
Such were the flattering murmurs that floated 
round the worsted-work chair whenever the Jus- 
tizrath left the room; and Mathilde would raise 
her eyes to heaven with a look compounded of 
real complacency and affected despair. The 
poor woman was immensely gratified by the gen- 
eral homage she received, and looked forward 
to the time when, as the lady of the Land-stew- 
ard von Schleppers, she should sit secure upon 
a throne unshared by any rival. Meanwhile she 
assiduously kept up her intimacy with the noble 
dame Von Groll, and had, in truth, been of con- 
siderable use to that aristocratic personage by 
the performance of sundry little acts of womanly 
friendship. 

Frau yon Groll’s bereavement was yet so re- 
cent. as to render it impossible for her to receive 
many visitors. Besides—on such small hinges 
does even the fashionable world turn! — the 
dress- maker had not yet completed the black 
silk gown in which Amalia Wilhelmine geboren 
Dornberg intended publicly to honor the mem- 
ory of the dear departed. One stuffy bombazine 
was as yet the sole mourning garment which that 
perfidious mantua-maker had sent home. Now 
an ordinary mortal might be mourned in bom- 
bazine; not so a hochwohlgeborner Freiherr 
von Dornberg; especially by a sister who was 
his heir-at-law! Thus, for the time, Amalia re- 
mained in comparative retirement, and Mathilde 
reigned and ruled without control. 

One evening, when the assembled company at 
the Von Schleppers’s was in high debate, and the 
leonine Professor was declaring aloud that to all 
persons who were not Philistines—and who, not 
being Philistines, were therefore able to take a 
calm, impartial, comprehensive view of things— 
it was obvious that the brutal islanders were en- 
tirely unable to comprehend the utterances of 
their one great poet, and were indebted entirely 
to German commentators for the elucidation of 
what Shakspeare really meant, the maid who 
had replaced the little Lieschen entered the 
room and gave a note into her master’s hand 
The Justizrath read it, put it in his pocket, and 
shuffled quietly out of the room. 

“Ach Gott!" exclaimed Friulein Bopp, Ict- 
ting her work fall, and clasping her hands; 
**what has become of that poetical-looking little 
creature who used to be here, Frau von Schlep- 
pers? Such a face!” she continued, turning to 
the Professor, for whom poor Friiulein Bopp had 
conceived a feeble kind of romantic admiration. 
“You, Herr Professor, who have such an eye 
for the Beautiful, would have been enchanted 
with her, I am sure.” 

The Professor tossed his mane, and tried, as 
well as he could, to look as though he had an 
eye for the Beautiful. ‘‘A relative of yours, 
Madam ?” he asked of Mathilde. 

‘* My maid, Professor. <A pretty little creat- 
are, She was like a picture. She has gone 
away. I was obliged to get rid of her. A per- 
son to whom the Justizrath strongly objected be- 
sieged our house to make love to her. But,” 
added Mathilde, coming down from her lofty 
heights with a sudden impulse of womanly kind- 
heartedness, ‘“‘she was a right good, modest, 
true little maiden, and had such a hand for pas- 
try! Well, i cried when she went away, that's 
the truth.” 

So Liese was discussed—her pretty face, soft 
eyes, white skin, shining chestnut hair, and lit- 
tle hand, like a lady's hand, only roughened 
somewhat by labor. Friiulein Bopp was enthu- 
siastic in her praise. ‘The Professor listened 
with interest, and the poor Friiulein was delight- 
ed; until at last her feminine instinct told her 


that the tawny-maned creature was really and | 


| to her who was saying it. 








wuly attending to what she said, and by no means | 


A mortifying discov- 
ery, which yet failed to draw from the good 
Friulein any more bitter word than the remark 
that Lieschen, ‘* though charmingly pretty now, 
had a tendency to grow chubby, which might, 
in time, mar her beauty.” Fraulein Bopp dis- 
played not the least tendency to grow chubby. 

**What a pity to send the girl away!” ex- 
claimed Frau Oberhausen. 

‘* But, my dear lady, I have explained to 
you—” began Mathilde, majestically. 

**Well, but after all, I don’t see any such 
crime in having a sweet-heart!” Here Friiulein 
Bopp, who was always on the side of sentiment, 
gave alittle nod of approbation, ‘* You know,” 
proceeded Frau Oberhausen, knitting away, with 
placid face, *‘ you and I both had sweet-hearts 
ourselves once upon a time, Frau von Schlep- 
pers; hadn’t we now ?” 

The Friulein, to whose mind the vision of 
Mathilde von Schleppers and the Justizrath as a 
pair of lovers was a quite new and startling con- 
ception, felt that this was going almost too far. 
She looked at her hostess, expecting to see she 
knew not what expression of disdain and majes- 
ty. But, instead of that, Mathilde’s face soft- 
ened, her mouth smiled, and her eyes grew al- 
most tender, as she answered, ‘Ah, dear me! 
yes, to be sure we had, Frau Oberhausen! ‘Ach 
es war wohl schéne zeit!’ as the song says. It 
was a pleasant time that! As for me, I shouldn’t 
perhaps have sent her away only on that account; 
but the Justizrath said—” Mathilde stopped 
short suddenly. Her husband’s prohibition 
against gossiping about their household affairs 
rose in her mind; and Mathilde never willingly 
disregarded any prohibition of her husband’s. 

She went on after a second’s pause: “ The 
fact is her relations wanted her at home again. 
The farmer’s wife came here and spoke to me, 
and I permitted the child to return to Horn.” 

‘“*'To Horn ?” said Fraulein Bopp. ‘*‘ She lives 
in Horn, then?” 

‘* Yes, in a farm-house—one of those queer old 
barn-dwellings that one scarcely ever sees out of 
Detmold. 1 remember thinking them so odd 
when I first came here,” said Frau von Schlep- 
pers. She was always careful to impress on her 
acquaintances that, though in Detmold, she was 
not-of it, but could boast of a much wider ex- 
perience of the world than theirs. 

** How romantic they are!” cried the spinster, 
glancing at the Professor. 

** Very uncomfortable, I should say,” observed 
Frau Oberhausen, mildly. 

** They have a picturesque character all their 
own,” said the Professor. ‘‘ When I was a 
young fellow—a student—I made a walking tour 
in this district. I was always—ahem !—rather 
devoted to science.” 

Fraulein Bopp murmured an inaudible corrob- 
oration, and smiled eostatically. 

** And there is much that is interesting to a ge- 
ologist in the country beyond Horn—the Extern- 
steine are especially so, I saw a great many of 
those barn-dwellings at that time I speak of. 
They are certainly picturesque.” 

‘* My husband says that the Lehmanms’-farm 
is considered one of the best specimens,” said 


Frau von Schleppers. \ 


‘* How charming it would be to go and see it! 
suggested Friulein Bopp, clasping her hands, and 
looking imploringly at Frau von Schleppers. 

** Well,” answered the latter, ‘‘the farmer's 
wife did give me a humble invitation, poor soul! 
and I should like to see Lieschen; and, if the 
Justizrath had no objection—” 

** Pray, if you go, let me be of the party,” said 
the Professor, gently shaking his locks over his 
brow. “It would quite bring back my youthful 
reminiscences—mes souvenirs de jeunesse.” Or 
**shooness,” as the Professor pronounced it. 

“* So it was settled that early in the following 


week Frau von Schleppers, Fraulein Bopp, and | 
the Professor should drive over to Horn, and { 


spend the day at Lehmann’s farm. 

Frau Oberhausen excused herself from being 
of the party. She had her Max and the children 
to look after, she said. Besides, she knew quite 
well what the Lippe-Detmold farms were like; 


dirt. A great quantity of silk similar to your sample, 
but in even smaller checks, has been imported for 
spring, and promises to be very popular for suits. 
If the benzine fails, your dress can be thoroughly 
cleaned at the dyer’s; and if it is not much worn we 
commend that plan, as it will look almost as well as 
new. 

Mrs. G. F. W.—Trim your moiré with black lace. 
Lace is always fashionable, while the plaid velvet is 
but a temporary fashion. 

Vinniz.—Make the waist of your white Swiss dress 
shawl-shaped—that is, surplice, with ~ belt, the fronts 
slightly full on the shoulders, and l., ‘ed like a fichu. 
Trim with fluted ruffles to match jour skirt. Coat- 
sleeves, with ruffles at the wrist, up the outer seams, 
and as epaulets.— White piqué wrappers are what 
you want for cool mornings in the summer. Long 
saeque or gored wrappers, like a loose Gabrielle 
belted in, is the proper shape. Trim with white 
galloon or feathered braid down the seams'from the 
shoulders to the edge. Square neck and an embroid- 
ered chemisette is not suitable for a French chintz. 
Turn back the front of the waist en revers, and wear 
a tucked linen chemisette. A short skirt and a jaunty 
short jacket will be in good taste, 

Brvutan.—A light French gray poplin will suit for 
your traveling dress. Make with two skirts and short 
basque. Gray straw hat with blue trimming. A suit 
of brown water-proof tweed for your boy, and a large 
double cape cloak with a hood for the baby, Black 
cloth riding habit, made with a short jockey basque 
and gored skirt. Black silk braid for trimming. White 
chemisette. 

Lvctie.—An opera sacque of white opera cloth will 
be your most economical wrapping, as you can use it 
for evening and for the street also.—You do not make 
your idea about the tarlatan puffed yoke plain.—An 
over dress of white Swiss or organdy muslin would 
be in good taste with your gray silk. The skirt is 
looped, and trimmed with ruffles or lace; the corsage 
is low, square, and formed of puffs and insertion. 

Joun Dz C.—Swallow-tail coat of black broadcloth, 
with black buttons, is the full dress coat. 

Counrry.—In giving a letter of introduction it is 
customary not to seal it, and to write the name of the 
person introduced in the left lower corner of the en- 
velope, with the word “Presenting” or “ Introduc- 
ing” prefixed. Such a letter may be presented in 
person, but more ceremonious people send it with 
their cards, and await a visit before making one. In 
France it is customary for the stranger or new-comer 
to make the first call. 

Amicus.—Sapsago cheese differs only from other 
cheeses by having mixed with it a variety of herbs. 
It is not unwholesome. 

Fanny Lez.—Wear the cosmetic gloves described 
in a former Number of the Bazar. 

Fasuion.—It is customary to place the soup on the 
table before the call to dinner is made. Even in those 
ceremonious banquets, @ la Russe, it is usual to set the 
plates of soup before the guests are invited to take 
their seats. 

J. O. P.—You will find answers to your questions 
about the fashion of hats, cravats, and visiting cards 
in the appropriate columns of the Bazar.—We do not 
know why “a young lady who calls herself your cous- 
in” should be kissed more or less than any other dam- 
sel.—If your correspondent refuses to answer yorr let- 
ter, she probably don't care to hear further from you. 
Coquetry is a privilege of woman, and is not generally 
considered a sufficient motive for ‘a cut.” 

Trave.er.—It is not the practice in Europe as in 
this country to invite strangers who come well-intro- 
duced to the counting-house, office, or shop. Foreign 
hospitality would hardly regard it as decorous to limit 
its welcome to a shake of the hand over the counter, 
or a word in the interval between a first and second 
column of figutes. 

H. L. T.—A bran bath is good for most cases of irri- 
table skin, and will probably prove beneficial in yours. 
It is made by boiling a couple of pounds or so of bran 
in sufficient water, and then mixing with an ordinary 
warm bath. You can remain in it for an hour, pro- 
vided you keep up the warmth by occasional fresh 
supplies of hot water. 

W. E. B.—The best coffee-pots are the ordinary me- 
tallic ones, constructed with a percolator made of a bit 
of woven cotton sewn into a bag. There is nothing 
better for this purpose than a piece of cotton stock- 
ing. The ground coffee should be placed in the 
bag, and the boiling water poured over and allowed 
to pass, without disturbance, through into the recep- 
tacle below.—If your child’s teeth have been discol- 
ored by medicine, the probability is that they will re- 
main so until the new growth.—A lather of fine soap 
and water as warm as can be borne, applied with a 
sponge or soft brush, will probably allay the “itching 
from dandruff” of which you complain. 

. Beavuty.—It is seldom that the nails require any 
other application than that of the daily finger-brush 
and soap. A powder, however, of pure oxyd of tin, 
perfumed with the essence of lavender, and colored 
with carmine, is in favorite use by the petites dames 
\of Paris. It is applied by rubbing it on the nails with 





and she did not care to see any more of them. 
Fraulein Bopp, however, who had a stock of ro- 
mance and enthusiasm enough to set up a girls’ 
school, was enchanted with the project. She 
left Frau von Schleppers’s house in a dream of 
delight, escorted gallantly by the Professor, and 
followed — for the proprieties must, above all 
things, be observed—at three paces, by the an- 
cient serving-maid, who had known her all her 
life, and to whom she was still—poor, withered, 
faded Friiulein—‘“* my young lady,” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sunscriser,.—Make your empress cloth skirt just 
long enough toclear the ground. Cut the sacque into 
a short basque, and line with thick material. Make a 
round cape to the basque if you are narrow-shoulder- 
ed; a flat pointed hood if you are broad. The sleeves 
are coat-shaped. As you have a great deal of brown 
silk cut straight you can trim the skirt and basque 
with a pinked ruche of silk two inches wide, put on 
in clusters of pleats.—Common sugar frosting will 
answer your purpose. 

Crntuta D.—The front and side breadths of skirts 
are gored, the back widths full. The gored widths 
should set perfectly flat and smooth at the top. A 
pleat laid under the seams of the front and side 
widths disposes of the fullness. Half of the second 
side widths are plain; the remainder and the back 
widths are arranged in deep French gathers or gaug- 
ing. These are formed by several rows of alternate- 
ly long and short stitches. Flounces are very much 
worn at present, beth narrow and broad flounces. 
The front breadth is 'requently flounced to the waist, 
while but three or four narrow flounces extend around 
the skirt. One deep flounce at the knee is also in fa- 
vor. Paniers are still made, but looped up over-skirts 
and tunics are preferred to puffs. 

Mus. J. B. B.—We know of nothing better than ben- 
zine for cleaning soiled silk, Stale beuzine does but 
Uttle good; but if it is fresh it will extract grease aud 


| the finger or a little polisher covered with leather: 

Lavra F.—The “ strawberry” or ‘mother’s mark,” 
with which you were born, had better not be inter- 
fered with; at any rate, we advise you not to do any 
thing without the advice of a skillful surgeon. 

Maver.—We know nothing about the remedy you 
speak of. Your communication evidently belongs 
more appropriately to our advertising than to these 
columns. 

Berzorurp.—You may wear a blue dress-coat at 
your marriage if you wish, and still not be unfash- 
ionable. Blue coats with brass buttons, and white 
vests and cravats, are beginning to be seen in the 
salons of Paris. 

Cuarces 8.—You were wrong, and the sooner you 
acknowledge your error the better. 

Party Giver.—The length of the invitation is gen- 
erally proportioned to the ceremoniousness of the 
party. Dinner invitations are not usually so much in 
advance of the occasion as those for balls. A week 
or ten days would be long for the former, while dou- 
ble those periods might be regarded brief enough for 
the latter. 

Farnre.—We doubt whether it is advisable to “let 
your child, only seven years old, be put into gram- 
mar,” which is one of those abstract and philosoph- 
ical studies that require a mature intellect thoroughly 
to comprehend. 

Marrrn.—Memory depends chiefly upon attention, 
and we know of no better means of strengthening it 
than by increased concentration of mind upon what 
you desire to recollect. 

A. F. G.—Tooth powders are said to cause that lift- 
ing of the gums from the teeth of which you com- 
plain. Confine yourself to the use of fine soap and 
water in the cleaning of your teeth, and you may thus 
+ check the danger you are incurring. 

Hext0on.—It is difficult to state with precision the 
qualifications for the position of ‘‘a lady's compan- 
ion,” so various are the demands of those seeking 
such a person. It is obvious that an ill-educated 
“lady,” as you may term her, might be satisfied with 
a companionship which would by no means content 
a woman of culture. ‘ Music” might not be “ essen- 





and would undoubtedly be an acceptable accomplish- 
ment in the companion of any person of taste and re- 
finement. The position is ordinarily a very tryirg 
one, since it implies continued subjection to the ca- 
prices of another. A “lady's companion” is, after all, 
nothing but an upper servant, whose menial duties 
she has to perform, though under a different name. 
We can say nothing definitely about salary. 

C. C. R.—Mr, Hopkins, who has charge of the mu- 
sic classes at Cooper Institute, will probably give you 
the information you desire. You can obtain thorough 
instruction in vocal music at the Cooper Institute, but 
not in instrumental music. For the latter we advise 
you to attend one of the Conservatories, at $10 per 
term. In this manner, and by boarding in the vicin- 
ity of New York, you will probably be able to live 
within $35 a month. There is a boarding-school con- 
nected with the School of Design at Cooper Institute, 
where reasonable board, we think, may be obtained. 

Canapvian Sunsortper.—The bridal dress and coif- 
fure in the illustration you mention will cost between 
three and four hundred dollars—perhaps more. It 
could not be farnished for less if the best materials 
are used and a fashionable dress-maker employed. 

Emwma.—A solitaire diamond or pearl ring is the ac- 
cepted style for an engagement-ring. It should be 
worn on the first finger of the left hand. The plain 
gold wedding-ring is worn on the fourth finger. 

R. 8.—The bias seam down the back of your 
circular wrapper will not stretch out of shape if you 
will stay the sewing with a tape or a strip of straight 
muslin, If it draws and gathers, the fault is proba- 
bly in the machine sewing done with too tight a ten- 
sion. The sacque wrapper must have a sloping seam 
behind in order to fit the waist to the figure, and to 
give the fullness fashionable in the back of the skirt. 

H.—Make your green silk skirt with a demi- 
train, trimmed with a deep flounce, with a ruche 
above it, and extending up the front widths to the 
belt. Square corsage and Maria Theresa sleeves. 
The black silk will have a short skirt with a pleat- 
ed band around the bottom, and a Watteau casaque 
trimmed with lace or satin ruches.—There can be no 
definite rule for the treatment of your guests. Every 
thing depends upon the degree of intimacy. If your 
visitor is a new acquaintance, receive his adieus in 
the parlor; if he is an old friend, there can be no im- 
propriety in your accompanying him to the door if 
you are so inclined. 

L. A. C.—If it is a street and church dress that you 
need, get a dove color or else a black silk short euit. 
Make with flounced double skirt and basque, trimmed 
with thread lace and passementerie. If the dress ir 
for the house, get a pale blue, green, or leather-col- 
ored gros grain, and make with train.—White tarla- 
tan is very pretty for youthful bridemaids. Make 
with trained ruffled skirts and tunic, looped with 
flowers. A different color of flowers and jewelry is 
assigned to each bridemaid. . 

Mrs. E. L, M.—The white cotton gimp in pattern, 
imitating braiding will trim your boy's piqué dresses 
prettily. Pink, blue, and other light-colored braids 
are apt to fade. Scarlet and black braids sewed near - 
together in alternate waving rows make a rich trim 
ming. Two or three rows of narrow cambric ruffling, 
needle-worked in scallops at the edge, and sewed on 
in box-pleats, is much used at the furnishing-houses. 
Waved rows of fluted rnffles are also pretty. 

N. Y.—There is no book published about cork-work,. 
Pictures and natural landscapes, especially rural scen- 
ery, churches, bridges, etc., are the best models you 
can have. With a little exercise of imagination and 
judgment you will readily supply the back part of 
the landscape after studying a picture closely. A 
beautiful specimen of cork-work scenery, represent- 
ing Melrose Abbey, was on exhibition lately at Tif- 
fany’s, and attracted much admiration.—Gum shellac 
will answer for glue.—Any yellow straw gimp or braid 
will answer for the cigar-case. 








Coryine heleag She f the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mall on receipt of 25 cents, 
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Gs UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONL\, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches. ........... 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases. . . 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... . . 
Every Watch warranted by 1 certi From the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 
a and examine the Watch before ying, and any 
atch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded. Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
Please atate that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No, 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular 

Operas for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and 

whole of music, splendidly bound in vermilion and 

gold, now ready. The cheapest and most extensive 

catalogue of Modern Music in the world. Mailed free 

on application. Aor work mailed on receipt of pricé. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, 








[K-VE USED NO DENTIFRICE, 


it is presumed, but if she had, she would probably 
have been inquisitive as to its materials. Her daugh- 
ters who use SOZODONT, and delight in ft, are doubt- 
less anxious to know what it is made of. To gratify 
their curiosity to some extent, it is announced that 
the principal beautifying in redient is the bark of one 
of the most wonderful of ail trees, since the tree of 
knowledge, viz., the Soap-Tree of Chili, which re- 
Jon to from the finest woven fabrics every species 
of stain. 





A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or will take from $5 to $20 mentite until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS axp OINTMENT. 
—The only known reliable cure for Asthma. Suf- 
ferers with this terrible disease should not delay in 











tial,” but it certainly adds to the power of pleasing, 





tryiug these matchless remedies. They give, in a few 
days, perfect and permanent of breathing. 

















Marcu 13, 1869.] 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs, They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ooxona (black), 70¢., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
esa (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


per ib. 

Ene.tsu Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

bas en (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 26 per fb. 
Gunpowper (green), $1 26; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 36 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that articie by using our 


Frenou Breakrast anp Dinner Corres, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastev (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mion., August 26, 1863. 
To the Great Amertoan Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as Somat pnenges. 1 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 


10 ths, Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00. .$10 00 
6 * Imperial....... * 4 - at 125.. 6% 
3 oe 








e 875 

2° -- 250 
4:% -- 160 
» By -- 800 
Sige -- 500 
-™ -- 500 
thes ‘ -- 180 
ee sees . «» 900 
4 “ Young Hyson.. + m -. 500 
4. % = Oe do, ..H. Malone......at 125.. 125 
2“ do do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
45 Oe do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 600 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
ee 0. -A. Gale......... at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 
$74 85 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 


ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 

lai number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
: Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


R GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
e will continue, 
for the balance of this month, 
the sale of their popular 
STOCK OF HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
at the late extremely low prices, 
notwithstanding 
the recent large advance in Europe, 
viz.: 

HEAVY YARD-WIDE IRISH LINENS, 50c. 

yard and upward; 
ah 84 PURE LINEN SHEETINGS, ‘5c. 

yard ; 
90-INCH PURE LINEN SHEETINGS, fine, $1 

$1 25 per yard; 
SUPER PILLOW-CASE LINENS, fine and stout, 

50c. per yard and upward; 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1 50 per dozen and upward; 
Very handsome DAMASK DOYLIES, $1 per dozen; 
Heavy REAL RUSSIA CRASH, 10Xc. per yard; 
FRINGED HUCK TOWELS, $2 50 per dozen and 

upward ; . 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c., 

at EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Bacadwar, 4mm Avarts, 97m ad 10TH Sreaste, 


ou have it, in | 





Bats BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 asp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





| 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. | 


Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J, CURLEY & BRO., General Cutlery Dealers, 

132 Nassau Srreer, New Yors. 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE, 


$5000 
VINS’ Patext HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 


lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


Fyaeree & BROTHERS, New.Yors, 
Have just Published: 


. L. 
William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plau of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Il. 
Anthony Trollope. 


‘a Year can be made by live agents, selling 
my new and valuable mvention. Address 
. AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 











HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Illus- | 


trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Ill. 
Charles Reade. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” “* Never too Late to Mend," &c. With 
lilustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


IV. 
Miles O'Reilly. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. 


a sy hical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by R 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Lf 
F. Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in verious 
other parts of the North Pacific. By 10K 
Wuymee. With Map and Illustrations. Crown $vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. VI 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samuet W. Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N'Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” ‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

VII. 

The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Deacrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religions and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions ; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rey. Joun L. Nevivs, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China. With a Map and Hilustregions. 


b1 75. 
: VIII. 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings ; 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 


| A T. STEWART 


| STRRLING SILVER WARE, 


AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


— i — 3) Trade-Mark 
‘or Sor 
Silver. BLDG g WBBM Mg, Electro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R.1. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsibie dealers every where. 
GoruaM Manvuractourine Co. 


& CO. 
have opened 
A SPLENDIP ASSORTMENT OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
ORGANDIES, JACONETS, 
PERCALES, CHINTZES, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
REAL BRUSSELS POINT-LACE SHAWLS, 
COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LADIES’ axp CHILDREN'S UNDERCLOTHING, 


| LADIES’ READY-MADE STREET anv EVENING 





12mo, Cloth, | 


Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- | 


liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 

Lyman Apsorr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 

as on and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
3 50, 


Ix. 
The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of * Rachel's Secret." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


> 2 
The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Hznry W. Bet- 
Lows, 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. Vol. Il. just ready. 


xi. 
Cc. W. Dilke. 

GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
lish-speaking Countries during 1966 and 1967. By 
‘waRLes WENTWORTH DiLer. ith Maps and Illus- 

trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


XII. 
Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
for Young People. By Pavt B. Du Cuartxv, Author 
of “ Discoveries in Masctorial Africa,” “ Ashango 
Land," “ Stories of the Gorilla Country," &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XIIL. 
Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour throngh Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, 
U.S. Minister to China, Author of “ Yusef,” “ Cru- 
soe's Island,” “‘An American Family in Germany,” 
The Land of Thor,” &c. With Mlustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 
XIV. 
Prof. Dalton. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY anp HYGIENE. 
For Schools, Families, and Colleges. By J.C. Dat- 
ton, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the Coll of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 





of the above 


Bet B will send 
ea Harrre & Brorners and Ske On 


ks by mail, ne prepaid, to any par 
Staten, on receifh of the price. 


DRESSES AND SUITS, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
FRENCH BROCHE SHAWLS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
SACQUES, CLOAKS, HATS, CAPS, BONNETS, 
&o., &. 

ALEXANDRE'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES. 
The abeve are fresh goods, intended 
—For Speive Sares, — 

and in price and quality will be found 
EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE. 
Broapway, 4tu AVENtE, 91H aND 107TH Streets 


Ferme rae 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 





will nemove on the Ist of March to the splendid store | 


No. 680 BROADWAY, 


Where they will open a magnificent stock of freshly- | 


imported MUSIC BOXES, 
FANCY GOODS, 
FINE WATCHES. 
N°? LADY CAN BE MADE 
* Beautiful for ever” 


by enameling or by mineral cosmetics, though her 
health may be ruined and her life shortened thereby. 


There is but one way of removing impurity from the | 


complexion, and that is by removing it from the blood. 


This desideratum is achieved by taking Starrory’s | 


IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS, one element of 
which infuses new life into the torpid circulation, 
while the other separates from the blood the infec- 
tious principle which causes external eruptions and 
discolorations, and sends them to the surface with 
the perspiration, whence they are ejected through 
the sieve-like stracture of the epidermis. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Packa 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


a WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 Designs, 
,. Plans, and Details to 
a Working Scale of 

: Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


WOODWARTS ( jm. Woobwann, Architect 
COUNTRY) sent ampior aalages of al 
HOMES. \ new poole on Erthieecare. 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
0 THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


THE twenty-third edition of this popular and useful work, 
which has met with so great favor in the past, much enlarged 
and ini di its of all Flower and 









—— 








», 12 Powders, $1; 6 | 


| Ts OMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Gerenwicu St., Conner or Murray, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 


ad ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
ES Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
san 18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
Ro quarter of a a: He is a steam- 
Z= 2 coach compared with the old fossilated 
S #4 — grocers who have been brought up in a 
< G soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
a & and now begin to flap their wings when 
Oo sray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
2 3 ar ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
=a cart-horse when trotting, He is the 
ial 


man for the people—qaicis as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENULNE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hb 

and embroider 


pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canuot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from §75to 
2 T month and expenses, or a com jon from 

which twice that amount can bé made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., of 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genulme and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured, 





WANTED — — To Sell the 
AMER f NITTING M HINE. 
Price $25. ‘The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 


ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Libe 
inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 





‘HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH, 1869, 
CONTENTS : 
POLICEMEN OF THE SEA. 

Initcustrations.—Inchcape Rock Light-House.— 
London floating Fire-Engine.—“Not Lighted.”"— 
Sandy Hook Light-Ship.—Neversink Highlanda 
Light-Houses.—Life-Boat Station.—Station-House 
at Barnegat.—The Morning Round.—The Life-Cax 
in Action.—Wreckers’ Hut at Barnegat. The 
Storm Signal.—Wrecked and Wreckers.—Steam 
Wrecking-Tug.—Wreckers at Work.—The Barge 
Office, New York City.—Boarding a Steamer.— 
Revenue Cutter on Patrol. 

SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter IIT.) 

ILLustTRaTions. —Christchurch.—Reredos, Chriat- 
church.—Shelley's Monument.—Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley.—Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley.—William God- 
win.—English Girls.—Bournemouth.—Pualpit, St. 
Peter's, Bournemouth.—Vestry Door, St. Peter's, 
Bournemouth.—Lear and Cordelia. 


| BRAINERD’S ROCK. 


* 
Gar. Seeds worthy of cultivation, embracing over 2,500 varieties; | 


to which is added ali the novelties in Flowers and Vegetables for 
1809 ; also 200 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
(From J. Hobbins, M. D., Madison, Wis., Pres. Wis. State Hort. 

Soc., and Cor. Member of the Royal Hort. Soc. of England.) 

“Please accept my thanks for your ‘ Guide.’ 
ought to call it ‘The Garden Companion.’ It fs at once very 
usefully and conveniently arranged; a sort of ready reference 

very ornamentally got up; one of those few books I find 
fitted for any table often wanted and always at hand.” 
{From Andrew 8. Fuller, Hort. Ed. of * N. Y. Sun.”} 

“There is no use in denying the fact that Washburn's Cata- 
logue is the handsomest thing of the kind ever got up in this 
country.” 

The above 
with two beautiful Colored Plates, — one steel, — besidesone hun- 
dred other engravings. Price 50 cents, post paid. Paper Cover, 


I think you } 


work comprises 150 pages. Tastefully bound in cloth, | 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. | 





one Colored rIoeel one hand Engravings, post paid, 25 cents. 
RNITURE. 


ASHBURN & CO., 
| 
WARREN WARD & CO,, 


Nos. 75 & 77 Spruve Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 


RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, | 


&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


JO EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 

the size of 


Harper’s Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mail for | 


$1 %. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N.Y. 
—*“A Good Thing."—N. Y. Tribune.— 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, $1 00. 


EDDING CARDS axp INVITATIONS 


in all 
NEW STYLES, OF UNEQUALED ELEGANCE, 
State definitely your wants, 

and enclose three stamps for Sample. 

100 Engraved Visiting Cards mailed free for $4 00. 
BEELER & CURRY, Engravers, 

175 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, po 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best sorts Aspara- 
ua, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 
‘or 15 and 2% cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, 





| Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 


' 


The 


THE LANDS OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 
ItiusTRations.—Destruction of Pompeii.—Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 1737.—The Great Geyser.—Bar- 
ren Island, near Sumatra.—Submarine Eruption.— 
Eruption of Cotopaxi, 1741.—Earthquake at Mes- 
sina, 1783.—Calabrian Peasants engulfed by Cre- 
vasees, 1783.—Mount Erebus, an Arctic Volcano. 
A CHILD’S WISDOM. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin M‘Caatuy. 
Cuapreer IX. Lilla would Serve me. 
Cuapter X. I make a new Acquaintance. 
Cuapter XI. My new Friend in a new Char. 
acter. 
IuivsTRation. —‘ No, I am not a Dover Man.” 
OUR eee Are AT COURT. 


MISSING. 

LOST AND SAVED. 

THE WEEPING WILLOW. 

SAINTS AND SINNERS. 

JOHNNY RIGHT. 

ABOUT COUSIN JEMIMA. 

LABAN'S DAUGHTERS. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE “GENERAL GRANT.” 
A HUNT AFTER DEVILS. 

LOVE ON CRUTCHES. 

AN OUTSIDER AT AN OTTER-HUNT. 
EBBING. 


| EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





1 


EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE, 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





TERMS FOR 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, 400 


Harper's Macazrne, Harper's Weexty, and Harpsr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEEKLY, of 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsorters at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sta 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazuve 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoru 








ent Stiggins $s ; 
blown away by the wind, a lot of small stamps. 
paying some Bill or other. 


FACETIZE. 


Breps or A Featarr.—When a man has feathered 
his nest you will generally find that he also plumes 
himself upon it. How true is it, therefore, that “ rich- 
es take unto themselves wings !” 

sith OK. 





A Szxepy Fettow—A Gardener. 
- — 


Aw Onsror or Arrraction—A Magnet. 





ei dedantinsntinne 
_ A member of the Peace Society is said to have ob- 
jected to live on the earth because it’s a revolver. 





An exasperated dealer in skates fot off the follow- 
ing, after Tom Moore's “dear gazelle :” 
“T never wrote up ‘skates to sell," 
Trusting to fickle nature's law, 
And advertised and puffed ‘em well, 
Confound it! but ‘twas sure to thaw.” 





Scania alla peietocbamaie 
Cugar anv Nasty—A pennyworth of Epsom salts. 
nA ati tt ER 





Tue Larest Tutnc iy Dresses—Night-dresses. 
dort te an 
A Mare’s Nest—A stable. 


An honest farmer was invited to attend a party at 
the village squire’s one evening, where there was mu- 
sic, both vocal and instrumental. On the following 
morning he met one of the guests, who said, ‘‘ Well, 
farmer, how did you enjoy yourself last night? Were 
not the quartettes excellent?” ‘“ Why, really, Sir, I 
can’t say,” said he, “for I didn’t taste ’em; but the 
pork-chops were the finest I ever ate.” 


covnghnneanidaiiiiribenielathen. 

A Frenchman, wishing to speak of the cream of the 
English poets, forgot the word in his enthusiasm, and 
said, “‘The butter of ts." An Englishman remarked 


that he had fairly clurned up the English language. 






NOTHING LIKE SYSTEM. 
Systematic Man. “Confound it all!—can’t make it out ; I’m a dollar and a half short in my cash. 











TMDL MZ. 





= 


Let 
me see: Cigars, 65 cents; Drinks, 93; Billiards, $4; Drinks at the St. Nicholas, $1.15; Cigars, 85; Drinks, 
f2: Supper, $11.50; Charity, 5 cents; Drinks, $2.75; dropped down area railings, $5 bill; Drinks, 60 cents ; 


Faro, $84; Toothpicks and things, 25 cents ; gave somebody $3 Drinks and Cigars, $3.20 ; 
Sul, I’m at least $1.50 short. Dra . 
That’s the worst of getting tight—I always do something foolish.” 


at it all, I must have been 


What is the difference between a civilized diner and 
a person who subsists at the North Pole ?—One has 
his bill of fare, and the other has his fill of bear. 
culigicienenlilinee: 





Tue SKELETON IN EVERY Woman's CLoser—Her 
hoop-skirt. 


To sr Revrvep (srnce THE ALARM ABOUT Poisonous 
Wasues)—The Rightful Hair. 

pagiapneasinatigenaiaeinmemen 

Mamma,” exclaimed a beantiful girl, who suffered 
affectation to obscure the little intellect she possessed, 
“what is that long green thing lying on the dish be- 
fore you?” ‘A cucumber, my beloved Georgina,” re- 
plied her mamma, with a bland smile of approbation 
on her daughter’s curiosity. ‘‘Acucumber! Gracions 
goodness, my dear mamma, how extraordinary! I al- 
ways imagined, until this moment, that they grew in 
slices !” 

oxpeananssssinifipedhsiganesiidtili 

A story is going the rounds of a party of ladies who 
were caught in a shower having the color washed 
from their cheeks. A lady at our elbow thinks the 
color of some of the gentlemen’s noses would not be 
washed out without a water-spout. 

basta a aa Sk ES 

Practioat v. TuroretTicaL.—A college professor 
was being rowed across a stream ina boat. Said he 
to the boatman, “Do you understand philosophy?” 
‘*No, never he'’rd of it.” ‘*Then one-quarter ps poll 
life has gone. Do you understand geology?” ‘ No.” 
“Then one-half your life’s gone. Do you understand 
astronomy?” “No.” ‘Then three-quarters of your 
life are gone.” But presently the boat tipped over and 
spilled both in the river. Says the boatman, ‘Can 
youswim?” ‘‘No.” ‘Then the whole of your life's 
gone.” 

A Yankee peddler in his cart, overtaking another 
of his class, was addressed, ‘“‘ Hallo! what do you car- 
ry?” “Drugs and medicines,” was the reply. ‘Go 
ahead,” was the rejoinder; ‘I carry grave-stones.” 


A NEAT TURN. 
Vistror. “So, Annie, an Old Husband is not a drawback to the enjoyment of a E tour?” 
Younc Wire or Ancient Party. 1 Saas bok i; be es 
was extremely convenient.” 





“Quite the contrary. They always took him for my Pa—which 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“Like it? Why, of course you do! 


_If you want to be suited, fo to a tailor: if you de- 
sire to be non-suited, go to law. . 





**What's that?” asked Mrs. Partington, looking up 
at the column of the Place Vendome during her late 
visit to Paris. 

“The pillar of Napoleon,” she was answered. 

“Well, I never did!” she exclaimed; “and that's 
his pillow—he was a great man to use that! But it’s 
more like a bolster.. And it’s made of iron, I do be- 
lieve. Ah! Isaac, see what it is to be great. How 
— his head must have rested on his ironical pil- 
low °° 

cuticipieininaiiialtiaiaiia dealt 


CONNUBIAL CONUNDRUMS. 


What does a husband's promise about giving up 
tobacco end in?—Why, in smoke! 

What does 4 drunken husband's thirst end in ?— 
Why, in bier! 

If your wife “kills you with laughing,” what crime 
does she cause to be perpetrated ?—Why, man’s-laugh- 
ter! 

If you refuse Fg a wife any boxes for the o 
what condition do you find boxes and wife ?— 
tiers. 


ra, in 
hy, in 
a 

It is not an uncommon complaint against a news- 
paper that it “hasn’t life enough.” But a brother 
editor reports this odd objection made to his paper by 
a gossip-loving old lady: “I like your paper very 
much: I have only one objection to it—it hasn't deaths 
enough.” 


** Court”-1nG arTer Marriace—Getting a divorce. 
Tue “ Bie Insc” or Amenica—Ingenuity. 
nisin aniclatsicapeienaliphaeiind 











“Sir,” said an old Scotch woman to her minister, 
“*T dinna ken a part of your sermon yesterday.” ‘ In- 
deed; what was it?” “You said the Apostle used 
the figure of cireumlocution; and I dinna ken what it 
means.” “Is that all? It’s very plain. The figure 
of circumlocution is merely a pore mode of dic- 
tion.” “Oh! ah! is that all?” said the good woman ; 
‘*what a puir fool I was not to understand that !” 


=_>- 
A Cow Be..t—A beautiful milk-maid. 
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“ Now, Tompkins, look here—look at the state of my new Hat! 











FEMALE INDUCTION. 


Ladies always like the Smell of a good Cigari” 


RULES FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
BY A PRUDENT OLD GENTLEMAN. 

Always sit next the carver, if you can, at dinner. 

Ask no woman her age. 

Be civil to all rich uncles and aunts. 

Never joke with a policeman. 

Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy bazar, 
nothing but silver. 

Your oldest hat, of course, for an evening party. 

Don't play at chess with a widow. 

Never contradict a man who stutters, 

Pull down the blind before you put on your wig. 

Make friends with the steward on board a steam- 
er; there’s no knowing how soon you may be placed 
in his power. 

In every strange house it is as well to inquire where 
the brandy is kept; only think if you were taken ill in 
the middle of the night! 

Never answer a crossing-sweeper. Pay him, or pass 
quickly and silently on. One word, and you are lost. 

Keep your own secrets. Tell no human being you 
dye your whiskers. 

Never offend a butler. 
chances of retaliation. 

Write not one letter more than you can help. The 
man who keeps up a large correspondence is a martyr 
tied, not to the stake, but to the post. 

Wind up your conduct, like your watch, once every 
day, examining minutely whether you are “fast” or 
slow. 


The wretch has too many 





A youth who was being reprimanded for playing 
marbles on Sunday was asked, “ Do you know where 
those little boys go who play marbles on Sunday?” 
He had not been sufficiently taught in regard to a fu- 
ture state, and replied, quite innocently: “Oh yes, 
some on ‘em go to the common, and some on 'em 
goes down to the river.” 
Ee Aon. oe 
A lock of hair from a young woman's head is often 
a key to a young man’s heart, 
ecient caliiiihccminatonce 
“A coffin,” said an Irishman, ‘is the house a man 


lives in when he is dead. 


ae 


A Southern editor congratulates himself that “ half 
the lies told about him ain’t true.” 
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And I ask you if it is reasonable for my Wife 


to say that I’m nervous and irritable, and that my Digestion must be out of order because I don’t like it.” 


(N.S. The children 


ve been playing conjuring with the hat, and did not get 
long very well w ; 


ith the egg trick. 











